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For the Companion. 


BET AND HER FAMILY. 
[Third Prize Serial Story, Competition of 1886.) 
In E1GHT CHAPTERS—CHAP. II. 

A New Influence. 


In an angle made by Bet’s bedroom with the 
house, Ruth’s little cousins had constructed a 
playhouse out of a board laid on two stones. On 
the board were exposed the treasures of the house, 
consisting of bits of crockery and glass. A stick 
of wood did duty as a seat, and an apron and 
an old shawl were transformed, by 
the magic of fancy, into trouble- 
some children. 

Ruth invited herself to a seat on AS 
the “sofa,” and ‘‘pretended” with 
the children, to their great delight. 
Presently, the sound of shouting, 
down the road, announced that 
school was out, and Myra and Sissy 
became apprehensive. 

“You won't let ’em knock our 
house down, will you?” said Myra, 
appealingly. 

‘““Who wants to knock it down ?” 

“Tim always does, and Lottie and 
Susie, if they’re cross. There they 
are!” 

Two little girls, a little larger than 
Myra, and quite as pretty as she, in 
faded sunbonnets and old calico 
dresses, their feet and legs bare and 
dusty, turned into the yard. 

Seeing a stranger, they stopped, 
stared with their great, brown eyes, 
and held a short consultation. Then 
closing up ranks, by taking hold of 
hands, they advanced as on an ene- 
my. Ruth, on whom it dawned that 
these must be more cousins, said in 
a friendly way : 

“How do you do, little cousins? 
I’m Consin Ruth.” 

Myra laid hold of and shook her 
with vigor. 

“You aint their cousin!’ she cried. ‘You're 
mine and Sissy’s. They’re the meanest girls in 
the world!” 

‘“‘Hush,” Ruth replied. ‘That isn’t nice for one 
little sister to say about another. I’m cousin to 
allof you.” 

Thereupon, Lottie, the elder of the new-comers 
spoke. ‘Are you Tim’s cousin, too?” 

“If he is your brother, I am.” 

**Well, we don’t want you then!” said the bare- 
legged miss, with decision. ‘‘We won’t go snooks 
with Tim in anything. Not in anything!” she 
added, with emphasis. ‘‘He’s the meanest boy in 
the whole world, aint he, Susy ?” 

“Yes, he is,” Susy affirmed. ‘Just wait till he 
pulls your hair and sets Towser on you and tears 
your apron! He don’t care how big you are; he 
does it to Bet. There’s the baby crying! Let’s 
cut around to the barn, or ma’ll shove her off on 
to us,” and away they went around the house. 

With a whoop, a lank, shock-haired boy, with 
bare feet, ragged trousers and brimless straw hat, 
leaped the fence, and bore down on the playhouse. 

“There he comes!” cried Myra, dancing up and 
down. ‘He won’t care for you; he'll knock it 
down just the same ;”’ and she and Sissy set up a 
despairing howl. 

‘What are you bellering for?’ said the youth, 
fulfilling Myra’s foreboding by giving the board a 
kick, which sent the crockery flying in all direc- 
tions. Thrusting his hands into his pockets, he 
broke into a shrill whistle, and sauntered around 
to the shed to harass Bet. 

With outward composure but inward perturba- 
tion, Ruth soothed the children, and helped them 
to reconstruct their house. 

“Tupper’s weddy,”’ said Sissy, suddenly, and 
she trotted into the house. 

Myra threw her baby down and started after 
her. “Sissy’s hungry; if there’s custard she’ll 
get mine. Come along.” 

Sissy’s prophetic instinct had not deceived her, 
for they found the table set for tea. 

Bet had done what she could in honor of the 
guest: a clean cloth, and an early tea for her 
mother, Ruth and the girls. There was a freshly 
baked cake and there was custard, and Sissy, al- 
ready at the table, was gobbling hers, with a 
greedy eye on the dishes on either side. Myra se- 


| cured a dish, and commenced eating, without cere- 
| mony. 
| Lottie and Susie came in from a romp in the 
| barn, with enough hay-seed in their hair to fur- 
| nish forth a caucus of grangers. Standing up at 
the table they helped themselves to bread and but- 
ter, and ran around it after spoons, regardless of 
| Mrs. Larkins’s customary, ‘‘Aint you ashamed ?” 
‘Sit down any where,” she said to Ruth. “I don’t 
know as you can eat anything. Bet aint much of 
|; @ cook, and she won't tend the baby so that I can 
do anything.” 
“Give me some cake,” demanded Lottie. 
“Dive me tum take,’’ echoed Sissy, pounding on 
her plate with a spoon. 


















BET POURING TEA. 


Susy, meanwhile, reached over to get the cake 
plate, failing which, through a dextrous motion of 
Bet’s, she clutched a handful of pieces, and ran 
out of doors, crying, “Come along, Lottie, we'll 
have supper over again along of pa and the 
boys.” 

Tea over, Bet took the large pails from the pan- 
try, and went to the farmyard,—Ruth following 
her,—where she tucked up her dress, and proceed- 
ed to milk the cows rapidly and skilfully. When 
she was nearly through, Larkins and the boys 
came up from a field in the rearof the barn. See- 
ing Ruth, her uncle stopped and spoke with her, 
the young men and boys passing her with a cur- 
sory glance. 

“You’re Ruth, I s’pose,” he said, giving her one 
of his brawny hands to shake. ‘Glad you come. 
You must make yourself to home.” 

Ruth thanked him, quite unaware that this 
speech represented regret for his brother’s death, 
and his intention to be a father to her, and to 
share with her his home and his children’s place 
in his heart. It was an inadequate expression, 
for Ruth felt chilled by her reception. 

Bet had placed one of the pails of milk outside 
the gate, and now came out carrying the other 
two. 

“Pa!” she said. 

Larkins kept on his way to the house. 

“Pa Larkins!’ she called after him, with em- 
phasis. ‘Can’t you hear nothing? Take this pail 
of milk in.” 

He came back and took up the pail. 

‘*You wouldn’t see a horse right under your 
nose, unless he asked you to put on his halter.” 

Ruth longed to ask if all the men and boys who 
had gone into the house belonged there, but Bet’s 
asperity deterred her. 

When they went in, Tim and two young men 
were in the shed, and her aunt, standing in the 
door with the baby in her arms, said, ‘‘Boys, this 
is your Cousin Ruth.” 

Jobn and Sam shook hands, but Tim took no 
notice, not considering himself included in the 
ceremony of introduction. 

Ruth mentally reckoned up the nine cousins she 
had seen, and felt as if Bet and her mother had a 
right to make her even less welcome than she 
conceived her uncle had done. 

Eleven in the family, and a baby, and the milk- 











ing, too! Ruth knew nothing of farm-life, but 
she had adim idea that the milking belonged, 
properly, with the out-door work of men. Her 
sympathetic heart went out to her unlovely cousin, 
on whom such a burden of care and work was 
laid, and she began at once to devise plans for les- 
sening it by sharing it. 

She had made a long journey, hoping to find a 
home among her father’s kindred. Her nature 
was social and affectionate, and her family feeling 
strong and ardent, and she began to feel depressed 
by the untoward aspect of affairs. 

Perhaps she should be forced to retrace her 
steps; to board with Mrs. Brown, and go to 
school, and get along without relations. She must 
make a civil visit, now she was there. It would 
be rude to go away to-morrow, as she began to 
wish to do. Perhaps they would be glad to have 


her go. She left off think- En, 
ing, diverted by the noise Otis 
about her. 

Tim and the men were 
at the table; the little girls skirmished on the 
outskirts, in company with the dogs, and Bet 
stood at one end to pour the tea. The baby cried, 
and Sissy tugged at Bet’s skirts, and whined, “I 
want to do to bed.” 

Bet shook her off. ‘Do let go of me, Sissy.” 

Ruth tried to coax the child to allow her to put 
her to bed, but in vain; Bet had always done it, 
and Bet must. 

“Let me pour the tea, Cousin Betty, while you 
look after Sissy,’’ Ruth said. 

“Let her wait,” Bet replied, indifferently. ‘‘She 
always teazes.” 

“Please let me help,’? Ruth pleaded. ‘You 
have so much to do; I’m so sorry for you.” 

Bet turned on her a surprised and penetrating 
look and her full, sensitive lips quivered. She 
vacated her place at the table, and taking Sissy’s 
hand, led her off to bed. 

Ruth, at the head of the table, scanned her 
cousins’ faces curiously. The two sunburned, 
sandy-haired young men talked to each other and 
to their father, who ate his supper and answered 
never a word. 

“Father, John and me are going to the Rockies 
pretty soon. We've got above farming. We're 
going in for a hunter’s life.” 

“There aint game enough up North to pay a 
feller to look after it.” 

‘*We’ve got half the wool money and we’re go- 
ing to keep it. We've earned that much.” 

Larkins made no comment and apparently took 
no notice. Meanwhile a youth, about seventeen 
years old, came down stairs and took his place at 
the table. He had a square, resolute-looking face, 
and a quiet, taciturn manner. 

Mrs. Larkins volunteered the information: 
“George, this is your Cousin Ruth,” to whom the 
youth addressed an awkward bow. 

“Can there be any more?” thought Ruth, in 
consternation. 


“Let’s see the baby, ma,” said Tim, pulling the 
| blanket off the cradle where Mrs. Larkins had 
| just deposited her. 

| Let her alone; she’s just gone to sleep.” 

“T want to see her, I tell you,” persisted Tim. 
| Don’t you suppose a chap wants to see how the 
Tenth Commandment looks? Jing! she’s the 
*leventh,” pointing to Ruth. 

“What is the ‘leventh, any how? ’Taint in 
with the old ones; it’s somewhere in the New 
| Testament.” 
| A rattle and crash of dishes followed George’s 
efforts to rise, and examination disclosed his leg 
loosely bound to the leg of the table. How, or 
| when, no one could say, but there was no doubt 
in his mind as to the author of the trick. He 
caught Tim by the waistband of his breeches and, 
despite his struggles, threw him out of doors, 
locked the door and pocketed the key. 

The conversation between the elder boys con- 
tinued uninterrupted by this scene; the girls 
strayed off to bed, each in her own time and 
manner, and gradually quiet was restored. 

Bet said, not unkindly, ‘“You look beat out, and 

I don’t wonder. I’ve made Myra’s bed up 
clean and you’d better go to bed. I’d put 
Sissy with her if it wasn’t that she kicks the 
clothes off and would have the croup before 
morning.” 
So Ruth and Myra, who had waited around 
for her, retired to the trundle-bed; 
Myra, a little disappointed because 
Bet had unearthed another pillow 
and thus thwarted her generous in- 
tentions. 

Ruth rose in the morning re- 
freshed, and assumed the position 
of dressing-maid to Sissy, who sub- 
mitted graciously to the novelty of 
being dressed before breakfast. 
Myra declined assistance, except in 
the case of refractory buttons, re- 
marking, “I do it myself because 
I hate Bet. She slaps.” 

‘Perhaps you are naughty,”’ Ruth 
suggested. 

“T be,” said the child, with com- 
posure. ‘‘But she’s bad, too.” 

A confused and scrambling break- 
fast ensued. Bet continued her shak- 
ing and slapping right and left, in 
the vain endeavor to create order out 
of the chaotic family life. The men 
went out, taking the dogs with them, 
and the children began to clamor for 
one thing and another, preparatory 
to going to school. Lottie had lost 
her bonnet; Susy’s dress-skirt was torn from the 
waist; Tim washed his face in the rain-water pail 
and dried it on the table-cloth, to Bet’s intense 
disgust; and Mrs. Larkins, needle in hand, re- 
paired garments and weakly fretted. 

But time ends all things, and presently the stu- 
dents were off, Myra and Sissy retired to their 
playhouse, and Mrs. Larkins subsided into her 
rocking-chair, with her foot on the cradle. A 
basket of work was beside her and no amount of 
diligence sufficed to exhaust its contents. Bet 
took care of the milk, washed dishes, churned, 
baked, mopped, made beds, cooked meals, and 
swept and dusted and scrubbed from morning to 
night, to begin again the next morning the same 
ceaseless round of labor. 

Charles Stanton wasa slender, handsome young 
man who had just entered on his duties as teacher 
in the red schoolhouse, when Ruth arrived to pay 
her relatives a visit. He was a theological stu- 
dent whom overwork, rather than necessity, had 
induced to turn country pedagogue for a few 
months, as a relief from the taxation of study. 

His handsome face and distinguished air had 
already won the admiration of the rustic belles, 
and they were furbishing up their finery, with an 
eye to singing-schools, sleigh-rides, and socials. 
Even Bet, outside society, heard the fluttering 
notes of preparation and was contemptuous of 
their object without having seen him. 

The custom of boarding around prevailed in the 
district, although it had ceased from observance 
in the Larkins family, for obvious reasons; but it 
| became the active Tim’s fortune to reinstate it in 
| the person of the handsome teacher. 

A few days after Ruth's arrival he announced 





at dinner, ‘‘Schoolmaster’s coming here to board 
| hext week.” 
| “Shut up,” said Mrs. Larkins, “if you can’t 
| talk sense.” 
“I don’t care about you knowing it,” he retorted, 
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nonchalantly, ‘‘but I supposed you’d want Bet to 
curl her hair and hang out some beau-catchers.”’ 

Bet turned pale, with a sudden conviction that 
her terrible brother was speaking the truth. 

“How do you know ?” she asked, with rising 
wrath. 

**’Cause he said he would.” 

‘*Who asked him ?” 

“IT did. I wasn’t going to stand by when the 
Dodge boys asked him and say nothing. He’s 
there this week and then he’s coming here.” 

Bet retired hastily to her bedroom. 

“Aint you ashamed?” said Mrs. Larkins. 
‘‘Where on earth did you think he could sleep ?” 

“Can’t I sleep down here on the lounge, and 
can’t he sleep with George, I’d like to know? He 
don’t take any more room than I do, or if he does 
George can lay along,” responded the philosophic 
Tim. 

Ruth had already made a place for herself in the 
family life, and assumed a portion of its cares and 
responsibilities. The prospect of entertaining a 
stranger filled her with dismay. She sought Bet, 
and found her engaged in putting her personal 
effects in a box which served her as a trunk. 

‘“‘Why, Cousin Betty, what are you doing ?” 

“Packing up my duds,” said Bet. “I’m going 
to Shelbyville.” 

“To Shelbyville!’ ejaculated Ruth, 

“Yes, to Shelbyville. I know a woman there 
who wants a girl, and I can work with any one.” 

“Betty, don’t go away, I beg of vou,” cried 
Ruth, indismay. ‘What would become of them 
all?” 

“IT don’t care what becomes of ’em,” said Bet, 
doggedly. 

After a few moments’ silence, during which Bet 
made active progress with her packing, while Ruth 
mentally reviewed the situation, she said, ‘Betty, 
don’t go on account of the schoolmaster. Let 
him come; we can make things nice for him. 
Please, please put your things away and let us 
talk.”” 

‘Talk away,” Bet replied, still actively at work. 

“I’ve got some money, Betty, a good deal—a 
hundred dollars—and my guardian said I might 
spend fifty dollars a month—that papa wished me 
to” — 

‘*Well, what’s that got to do with it?” Bet in- 
terrupted, impatiently. “If you had a million 
you couldn’t get rid of all these young ones, and 
Tim, and the dogs, and the racket that’s always 
going on here. You needn’t think I don't know 
we aint civilized, for I do; it’s bad enough to have 
things as they are, without having strangers 
dragged in to make fun of us all over the neigh- 
borhood.” 


feather marched away, a commissary - sergeant in 
the Thirty-Fourth Regiment of Alabama Volun- 
teers. 

For a time he found life in the camp a pleasing 
routine of light duties. But after a while the re- 
straint of the service began to vex him, and he 
longed for the abounding freedom of home. 

Then came the battle of Stone River, and though 
he was safe in the rear with the cooking detail, an 
erratic shell came screeching through the tree-tops 
dangerously near his precious head, and he wrote at 
once to his mother to arrange, if possible, for his 
discharge. 

“This thing is getting to be a bore, any way,” he 
wrote, ‘and is no longer a place for a gentleman. 
There are poor trash enough to do the fighting; they 
are fit for nothing else, and I don’t see the use of a 
gentleman wasting his time or endangering his health 
for nothing. Tell father to send me a substitute 
right away.” 

But a substitute was not so easily found. The 
conscription act, enrolling every white male citizen 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, had been 
passed and was being rigidly enforced, and where 
every man had to answer for himself, there was no 
one to answer for poor George Cahoule. 

“But there is old Nix’s boy; couldn’t they take 
him? he is not of age yet but is large enough to 
pass,” suggested the anxious mother. ‘I am sure he 
is better able to stand it than poor dear George.” 

“Yes, he will do—a fine, strapping lad. I will see 
old Nix and give him two hundred dollars to let him 
go, if only for sixty days, and then we can rope him 
in for good,” said the old gentleman. 

Nix needed the money, and when to the two hun- 
dred dollars was added ten pounds of fine plug to- 
bacco and a herd of goats that ran on the mountain 
behind his lots, the bargain was made, and the un- 
loving wretch went home to prepare his son for the 
sacrifice. 

Robert Nix, the boy, not yet fifteen, was not un- 
willing to go. With the enthusiasm of youth he had 
read of the battles and wished himself a man that he 
might share in their glories. His mother, however, 
and his sister, were not so enthusiastic, and with un- 
availing tears protested against the cruel bargain. 

“If he had to go, if his country needed him, if it 
was to fill his own place, I would not mind it. I 
would be proud to give my boy to my State, but to go 
as a substitute—a hireling slave—to take the place of 
this cowardly Cahoule is a dishonor, and I cannot 
bear it!” 

“Yes, but I needs the money, and I’ve got the to- 
backer, and I’ll git the goats; and it’s only for sixty 
days any how, sc it’s no use a-kicking up. Get his 
clothes ready by day after to-morrow. I’ve got him 
a new hat and a pair of shoes, and you can patch up 
the balance. Judge Cahoule will go with him, him- 
self, so that settles it!’ 

The mother wiped her eyes, and choking back her 
feelings as well as she could, went busily to work to 
arrange for his going. 

The next day after, Judge Cahoule came by in his 





“You don’t want to be rid of the children, | 
Betty ; I know better than that. Sissy and Myra | 
are the prettiest little girls in the county. The | 
master knows Tim and the others, and if he is 
sensible, he knows there must be a noise where 
there are children; and if he isn’t, surely we need | 
not care what he says about us.” 

(To be continued.) 
— - +o a 


GOLDEN-ROD. 


The lands are lit 
With all the autumn blaze of golden-rod, 
And everywhere the purple asters nod 
And bend and wave and flit. 
—Helen Hunt. 
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For the Companion. 


“ROBERT NIX, DESERTER.” 


It wus a rough cabin home, squatting, as if to hide 
its squalor, in a straggling grove of scrubby oaks. Its 
outside appearance denoted thriftless poverty. The 
tumble-down cow-sheds, the dilapidated corn-crib, 
the broken fence, with its corners choked with briers, 
and the dragging gate told of a shiftless master. 

Its interior, however, presented a different aspect. 
The rough board floor was scrubbed white; the scant 
furniture was scrupulously clean, while the pots and 
pans and the little store of crockery were as bright 
as soap and water and busy fingers could make them. 

The immaculate whiteness of the drapery, arranged 
with a certain unstudied grace, spoke as plainly to 
the credit of the mistress, as the outside did to the 
discredit of the master. 

Sam Nix and his wife were an ill-mated pair. They 
had nothing in common, except the hard fortune that 
linked their lives together and poverty. He was 
hard, uncouth, cold; she, gentle, refined and sweet. 
Not even in regard to their children were they sym- 
pathetic, for while she loved them both devotedly, 
and especially her bright-eyed, manly boy, he cared 
hardly so much for his son as he did for his favorite 
hound. 

It was in the spring of 1863, the third year of the 
war. The first wild storm of passion that swept 
over the land had exhausted itself, and men, furi- 
ously blind before, had begun to realize the danger, 
the dread, and the horrors of war. 

Many men who in the delirium of a patriotic frenzy 
had rushed to the field, impatient of its tardy glories, 
had found the reality of its duties stern, unsenti- 
mental; and not a few, even of the bravest, were, to 
tell the truth, homesick. 

Among those whose devotion to his State was the 
first to take fire and the first to evaporate was one 
George Cahoule, a young man, the proud, petted son 
of a proud, but not wealthy, father. 

From the time he could cry, his every whim, that 
the foolish fondness of his mother and the moderate 
means of his father could gratify, had been indulged. 
Accordingly, when, catching something of the spirit 
of patriotism that excited the breasts of braver and 
better men, he offered to volunteer, as soft a place as 
possible was obtained for him. Not much could be 
done, however; only a non-commissioned officer’s 


buggy for the boy. The mother, making the best of 
the cruel circumstances, had tricked him out in his 
smartest clothes, and as he stood arrayed in his best, 
a military jacket, gray jean trousers with a broad 
black stripe down the legs, and the jaunty new hat, 
he looked a splendid specimen of young American 
manhood. 

“Be a good boy, Robbie,” said his mother to him, 
“and don’t forget mother.” Then she kissed him and 
let him go. 

The army was encamped in the wintry woods 
around Shelbyville. The prospect was coid and 
dreary enough, but the novelty of the scene, together 
with the cheery bursts of martial music from the 
bands, had a charm for the boy, and when he was 
brought before the colonel of the regiment for mus- 
ter, he tried his best to look every inch a soldier. 

When questioned as to his age he hesitated a mo- 
ment, but remembering his mother, he answered, 
a little timidly, as if ashamed of his youth, ‘I shall 
be fifteen next March.” 

“He is too young, Judge Cahoule. I am very 
sorry, but it would be unlawful to enlist him, and es- 
pecially as a substitute for a strong, able-bodied 
man,” said the colonel. 

“Ah, but he is well-grown, strong, active as a cat, 
healthy and true grit,’”’ insisted the judge. 

“T will venture this much, as a personal favor to 
you and to George: I will muster him in for sixty 
days and give George a furlough for that time,” com- 
promised the colonel. 

“Very well; a half-loaf is better than none,” ac- 
quiesced the judge, and Robert Nix was duly en- 
rolled and ordered to duty in Company C, while 
George Cahoule, shaking off the shackles of the army, 
hurried back home on the next train, to tell to admir- 
ing ears the wonderful stories of battle. 

The sixty days were soon out, and George Cahoule 
was resolved not to return to the army. Nix needed 
money, as he always did, and an offer of one thou- 
sand dollars was sufficient to persuade him to let 
Robert stay in the army. He went himself with the 
judge to headquarters, to assure the colonel that it 
was all right and that he gave his consent. So the 
substitute was made permanent; Robert Nix was en- 
listed, and George Cahoule was discharged. 

The spring and summer campaign opened. Bragg 
retreated back to Chattanooga, sullenly giving way, 
inch by inch, while Rosecrans as stubbornly followed. 
During this time Robert Nix stood to his post like a 
veteran. On the toilsome march by day, or the 
lonely, watchful picket-post at night, he never once 
failed. A brave, handsome boy, he became the pride 
of his comrades, and a pet with his captain. 

But an evil day came, a day of battle, of death and 
of mourning,—Chickamauga, the dark “river of 
death.” 

On Friday skirmishing began, on Saturday after- 
noon the battle opened, and on Sunday morning, a 
calm Sabbath morning, both armies were marshalled 
in line, face to face, ready to cast the fateful die. 

Up to that time, the last critical moment, Robert 
Nix had stood in line, elbow to elbow with the fore- 
most file, and then he disappeared, silently, mysteri- 
ously, no one remembered when or how. 

It was not until roll-call after the battle that he 
was missed. 

“He was in line when we started; he must have 





berth was secured. But he took that, and in high 


been killed,” was the report of the orderly-sergeant. 


It was nearly two months afterward when a guard 
arrived from Atlanta with a squad of prisoners, de- 
serters arrested at home by the conscript cavalry, 
and brought back for trial. 

Among these, with a puzzled look of innocence in 
his eyes, was Robert Nix. 

Without explanation he was sent to the guard- 
house, and charges of desertion in the face of the 
enemy were preferred against him. In the regular 
routine of events a court-martial was convened and 
he was duly arraigned. 

There is little ceremony and still less sentiment 
about a military court. War itself is a barbarism 
and all its adjuncts are cruel. But little mercy, then, 
could be expected from a court in which the respon- | 
sibility of conscience was divided, and could be shifted 
to other shoulders. Slight chance was there for the 
youth and artless frankness of the prisoner to avail 
him in the trial. 

The judge-advocate was a lawyer, with all a law- 
yer’s instincts for distorting the evidence to suit his 
case. But the evidence needed no distortion, it was 
fatally plain and to the point. 

Lieutenant Snow testified that the prisoner, private 
Robert Nix, was present in line of battle on the morn- 
ing of September the 20th, 1863, and that before or 
during the engagement that day he disappeared, 
without leave or authority, and was not heard of 
again until he was brought back to his command, 
under guard. 

Sergeant Bliss, acting orderly of Company C, witha 
soldier’s bluntness of diction, corroborated the lieu- 
tenant’s statement. 

Captain Earle, of the conscript service, testified, 
“that, having been advised by Judge Cahoule, a citi- 
zen of Alabama, of the prisoner’s whereabouts, he 
proceeded to the house, and after a strategic invest- 
ment of the premises, he succeeded in arresting him, 
and finding him without leave of absence or written 
order, he securely tied him, and brought him back to 
the front.” 

This closed the testimony for the judge-advocate. 

“Now, sir, what have you got to say?” asked the 
president of the court. 

“If you please, sir, here’s a paper Mr. Phil Wood 
wrote for me, and told me to give it to you,” present- 
ing a closely written scrawl. 

The president read it. It was a fatal confession of 

guilt, and appeal to the clemency of the court. 
The president was a just man, though somewhat 
callous, and seeing the ignorance of the prisoner, tore 
the paper into shreds, without submitting it to his 
court. 

“This paper does not effect the case in the least. 
You must answer me now for yourself. How old are 
you?” he asked. 

“*T shall be fifteen in March.” 

‘*How came you in the army?” 

‘My papa hired me to Judge Cahoule, to take the 

place of his son, Mr. George Cahoule.” 

“Did you want to come?” 

“Yes, sir, for a little while; I only come for sixty 

days, to give Mr. George a furlough.” 

“And when the time was up, you went home?” 

“Oh, no, sir; Mr. Cahoule give papa a thousand 

dollars to make me stay all the time. I begged to go 

home, but Colonel Mitchell said my papa had a right 

to do as he pleased with me, and I had to stay.” 

“Well, what made you run away from Chicamau- 

ar”? 

9 “T didn’t run, sir,” with a proud flush and an un- 
straightening up. 

“How did you get away, then?” 

“T was shot, sir, and I hopped back on my gun to 
the hospital, and the doctor sent me off to Ringgold, 
on a wagon.”’ 

“You say you were shot?” 

“Yes, sir, I was shot in the leg, I can show you the 
scar.” 

“Let us see it.” 

The prisoner rolled up his trousers, and displayed 
an ugly scar in the calf of his left leg. 

“That will do. Now tell me how it happened that 
none of your command saw you.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you all about it. You see we want- 
ed water, all of us, and when we was standing in line, 
waiting for the word, I ast Captain Rich if I 
moughtn’t run back and git a drink, and he told me 
yes, to make haste and get back, and so I run back as 
hard as ever I could; but the creek was furder than I 
thought, and afore I got back, the fight had begun 
and the regiment was gone, and the provost guard 
they picked me up and put me in a squad with 
Triggs’s Virginia regiment, and we sailed in, and the 
first thing I knowed I felt my leg knocked out from 
under me, and when I tried to get up I fell and found 
that I was shot, and the major of the regiment told 
me to get back if I could, and if I couldn’t, to holler 
for the litter-bearers. 

“But I could hop by using of my gun, and so I just 
hobbled back, but I didn’t run a step. I wouldn’t ’a’ 
run like a coward for to save my life, for my mamma 
told me never to do that. You may all shoot me if 
you want to, but I aint no coward.” 

“You say Captain Rich told you to go after water?” 

“Yes, sir, he did.” 

“Where is Captain Rich?” 

“‘He’s dead, sir. He was killed that day, if he was 
alive he would tell you so.” 

“Well, but how did you get home, and how was it 
that the conscript cavalry got you?” 

“Well, I’litell you. You see, when I got to Ringgold 
they put me on the cars and sent me along with the 
other wounded, to Atlanta, and from there they sent 
me to Montgomery, and as we was a passing Notasul- 
ga, I thought I’d just get off and get out home. It 
was only five miles, and so I got off; the boys helped 
me, and Mr. Mims sent me out home in his buggy.” 

“And when you got well, why didn’t you come 
back ?”’ 





“You say Major Calhoun gave you transportation 
from Montgomery back to the army?” 

“Yes, sir, he did.” 

“Where is it?” 

“It’s at home in my ’tother briches’ pocket. If 
you'll write to mamma, she will send it to you.” 

“No, never mind, that will do. Gentlemen have 
you any questions to ask?” 

“No.” 

The prisoner was marched back to the guardhouse, 
and the court proceeded to make a verdict. 

There was no discussion, each member of the court 
being simply asked, ‘‘What say you, is the prisoner 
guilty or not guilty?” 

It is the rule, in all military courts, for the junior 
officer in rank to vote first, and then the next, and the 
next, in an ascending scale. This is done, that the 
opinions of the seniors may not affect the judgment 
of the juniors. The vote is viv@ voce, and as one by 
one was asked, the answers came, “Guilty.” 

“The verdict is unanimous as to the guilt of the 
prisoner. Now, gentlemen, we will pass upon the 
sentence.” 

This matter involved a long discussion, a majority 
contending for whipping on the bare back, in the 
presence of his command, and branding in palm of 
his right hand with the letter D. 

To this the president dissented. 

“No, gentlemen,” he said, “there is but one ade- 
quate punishment for the offence of desertion in the 
face of the enemy, and that is death. 

“If this boy is guilty, as you say he is, let him be 
shot. If he is innocent, as I feel in my soul he is, he 
should go free. Having found him guilty, our duty is 
to sentence according to the findings, and the penalty 
for this offence is death. The rest we can leave tothe 
commanding general.” 

So poor Robbie Nix was condemned to be “‘shot to 
death, at such time and place as the commanding 
general may designate.” 

The president, bluff old Colonel Zachery, added to 
the official report, “‘In consideration of the extreme 
youth of the prisoner, the manifest illegality of his 
enlistment and his uniform good conduct as a sol- 
dier, previous to this offence, I respectfully commend 
him to the mercy of the commanding general, and 
would ask that he be discharged from custody and re- 
manded to the regiment for duty.” 

The finding of the court was not to be made known, 
until the action of the general was returned, but in 
some way it leaked out, and flew, with the instinct of 
bad news, to the ears of the mother at home. 

For a few moments, after hearing it, she stood 
dazed, then, creeping in to her room, she knelt by her 
bed, and poured out her sorrow in tears and sobs and 
prayers. 

At last, gathering her womanly courage with her 
womanly wits, she arose and commenced a hurried 
preparation for a journey. 

“But where’ll you get the money, Mary?” asked 
her husband, as she told him of her purpose. 

“T will sell the cow. That will be enough to carry 
me there.” 

“But how’ll you git back?” 

“If I can save my child, I can walk back; but if 
they murder my darling, I shall not care ever tocome 
back; I shall pray to die too.” 

The cow was driven to the village and readily sold, 
and on the next train the heart-broken mother was 
on her way to offer her own life for the life of her 
son. 

She was a timid woman, modest and reserved, but 
her great anxiety made her courageous. Arrived at 
Dalton, around which place the army was encamped, 
she made her way to the regimental head-quarters, 
and received from the colonel a confirmation of the 
story. He told her that the matter was in the hands 
of General Johnston, first, and as a last resort in the 
hands of President Davis, and offered to go with her 
to the general. 

It was late in the day, but there were no “office 
hours” in the army. If they could reach head-quar- 
ters before the general retired to bed, they would be 
in time. 

They found him at supper. 

‘*Will the lady eat something?” was the hospitable 
invitation. 

“No, thanks. I came totell youof my son. There 
is some mistake, a cruel mistake, I know. My boy is 
not a coward. He is not a deserter. I don’t know 
what they proved against him, but it is false that he 
ran away from the field of battle and came home 
without leave. He was wounded, sir, badly shot in 
the leg, I know, for I nursed him myself. If you will 
see him, sir, and let him tell you, you will know the 
truth, for I have taught him not to tell a lie, even to 
save his own life.” 

“Ah, but whois it? Ido not know to whom you 
refer,” said the general, puzzled at the lady’s earnest- 
ness. 

“My son, Robert Nix, whom they have falsely ac- 
cused of desertion, and condemned to be shot.” 

“General Brent do you know anything of the 
case?” turning to his adjutant-general and chief-of- 
staff. 

“I have had it under review to-day. It is a pecu- 
liar case, and I intended calling your attention to it 
in the morning,” answered General Brent. 

“We will go through it now. My good lady you 
must wait here, until I examine the matter.” 

“Oh, sir, I beg that you will let me explain’’—she 
interrupted. 

“No, be seated here. If I need you I will call 
you.” 

The poor lady sank down on a camp-stool, and as 
the general went into his office with his adjutant, she 
slipped to her knees, and in silent prayer awaited the 
issue. 

She had not long to wait, although it seemed an age 





“Well, I was a-coming, and I went to Montgom- 
ery, and Major Calhoun give me transportation back, 
and I come on back as far as Notasulga, and only 
stopped a day, to run out home to get a coat my 
mamma was a-making me, and a poke of rations she 
was a-cooking for me, and that very same night the 
cavalry come and arrested me and tied me like a run- 
away nigger and brought me back, without even let- 
ting me get my vittles nor my coat.” 

“Well, is that all?” 

“Yes, sir, all as I knows; only if Captain Rich 





hadn’t a got killed, I wouldn’t ’a’ been in this fix.” 





toher. The general himself came back, holding in 
his hand an order. 
| «You tell me that your son was wounded?” 

‘As God will judge me in the day I stand before 
Him, I tell you the truth. He came home to me 
wounded in the leg.” 

“And this story he told the court is true?” 

“T know not what he told the court, only this, if he 
told anything at all, he told the truth.” 

‘Madam, I believe you and I believe him. Here is 
an order for his release. I will send an orderly with 
you to the guard, or else have him conducted to you 

| at your quarters; perhaps that would be best.” 
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“No, no, let me go to my son where heis. And, | 
oh, sir, I do wish I was able to thank you, but I am | claimed. 


not, my heart is too full. God bless”—and too much 
overcome for further speech, she could only seize the 
general's hand and kiss it. 

Then, almost tottering with the burden of her joy, 
she followed the orderly to the guardhouse, bearing 
that little slip of paper which saved his life and his 


honor. B. F. SAWYER. 
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SHIPS. 

They are still on the sea — but under what sky 

The blue starry folds of their pennons do fly 


I know not —I ask not—nor where they have been, 
For they are the ships that will never come in! 
CA 
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For the Companion. 


TRECKING AND SMOUSING. 
South African Sketches. 
In Four CHAPTERS—CHAP. IT. 
A Night Adventure with Lions. 


Lions are numerous throughout the Kalahari de- 
sert and constitute the chief source of danger to the 
trecker and trader, but I was so fortunate on this 
first trip as to suffer no loss of oxen fromthem. We 
frequently heard them roaring at night, and on sev- 
eral occasions were obliged to camp in regions where 
there was not sufficient brushwood, either to build 
kraals or to make fires. But I always took the 
precaution to open a box of chloride of lime and 
walk in a large circle around our camp, shortly after 
nightfall, scattering the bad-smelling compound; and 
while I am far from asserting that this substance is a 
protection, I can testify that I have never known 
either a lion or a leopard to cross it. 

But upon my second trip to Lake Ngami, I had got 
no farther than the Molopo River, when I fell in with 
a whole family of the tawny brutes. 





We had been trecking along as usual, and at 
about four o’clock one afternoon, had overtaken 
the wagon of a trader named McAllister, a Scotch- 
man, of whom I had often heard, but had never 
met before. His wagon was a heavier one than 
mine, and he had but ten oxen to drag it, having, as 
he informed me, recently lost two yoke. 

I might have passed him; but it is pleasant to 
meet a person speaking English in these out-of- 
the-way corners of the world; so I drove slowly, 
and put one of my extra yoke of cattle to his 
wagon, to help him on. 

It was after sunset when we reached the nearly 
dry channel of the river, the bed of which is rough 
and difficult to cross, while the banks on each side 
are steep and covered with thorn-brush, amidst 
which grow morula-trees, straight-bodied and 
handsome for desert trees. The trees and brush- 
thickets extend back from the river for half a mile | 
on the south side. There was at this time a nd 
growth of tall grasses, much trodden down on either 
hand by wild animals. | 

Dusk had fallen already; so we agreed to camp at | 
once upon the hither bank and defer crossing till next | 
morning. Just before we came to a halt, however, 
my foreloper, Ruth, nearly trod upon a very large | 
cobra which lay in the grass. Wesaw a black mamba | 
snake in a tree at a little distance from the trail, and | 
I shot it, but the cobra escaped into an acacia copse. 

“I’m afraid it’s a rather snaky place here for a 
night-camp,”’ I said to McAllister. 

“Oo, ay, but I’m more afeared it’s a liony place,” 
said he; ‘and it is the veery woorst kind o’ a night | 
for lions.” 

I laughed. 
then?” 

“Ay, it is,” he replied. ‘Take a moonlit night, | 
or a clear, breezy night, and I am never much afeard | 
o’ lions. But a night like to-night—still, murky, with | 
black clouds all round the sky, warm and likely to) 
rain any minute—is the time lions always are rang- 
ing round. Nota roar nor a growl will you hear out 
of their heads, but the first thing you’ll know, pounce 
they’ll come into your camp, or onto your cattle. I 
always keep my gun handy and extra fires going on 
such nights.” 

We out-spanned, and after watering the oxen, 
drove them back a little way and set the drivers to 
watch them while they fed for a while in the thick 
grass amongst the copses. McAllister’s black fellows 
and mine were fraternizing together and having a 
fine time. They kindled several fires about the 
wagons and set to work to roast a blessbok which my 
new acquaintance had shot during the day. Karl, 
my Kaffir cook, grilled a large steak from it for us, 
and made a kettle of thick oatmeal porridge. This 
was in addition to our canned food, which now forms 
so great a staple of the trecker’s fare. 

Our fire was kindled in a little open space amidst 
the grass, with a tall morula-tree overhanging us, the 
frnit of which could be shaken off with blows from 
our axe. We brought our cushions and blankets 
from the wagons, and while enjoying a pipe after 
supper, made ourselves very comfortable. 

Fifteen or twenty yards away the Kaffirs had now | 
sat down about their fire, to pick the bones of the | 
blessbok, having first driven in the cattle and hitched 
them allup short to the treck-chains, stretched be- 
tween two trees. Our horses were both tied by their 
halters to the wheels of the wagons; while our dogs 
and my old baboon, ‘‘Waker,” kept close about the 
blacks, waiting their share of the good things. All 
was snug and seemed safe, and we sat chatting for 
an hour or two. 

Suddenly, in the middle of a story of ostrich-hunt- 
ing which he was telling me, McAllister stopped 
short, listened an instant, then abruptly came across 
to my side of the fire. 

“What is it?” I said. 

“Sh!” he whispered. “Get your gun. There’s a 
lion in the grass and brush behind where I sat. I 
heard him breathe. He was creeping up!” 

I could scarcely believe it, but rising gently, stepped 
to the wagon where my rifle lay; and, at almost the 
same instant, old Sticker, who lay gnawing a bone | 
at the other fire, jumped up with a low growl and | 
dashed into the grass. A moment after we heard | 
him barking savagely, evidently at game which stood 
its ground. \ 


“Is one night worse than another, 





“Well, indeed, there is something there!’”? I ex- 


‘Ay, and it’s a lion, surely,” replied McAllister. 

I called Ruth, bade him take a firebrand and ad- 
vance slowly in front of us, in the direction the dog 
was barking. McAllister and I, with our guns 
cocked, followed at his back, ready to shoot as soon 
as the firelight gave us a glimpse of the intruder. 

But we had taken scarcely five steps, when a sud- 
den, horrible sound burst from the other side of our 
camp, where my friend’s wagon and cattle were 
quartered. The oxen bellowed forth in affright, and, 
blending with their bellows, we heard a fierce growl 
and a clatter of chains. The Kaffirs had started up, 
shouting, ‘Leeuw /” and we heard the cattle strug- 
gling frantically to break loose from the treck-chains 
and halters. 

Without another thought of the lion in the brush, 
we both turned and ran toward the frightened oxen. 
In the obscurity of the evening, I could see nothing 
at first, save a confused mass of bellowing cattle; 
but on gaining the rear of my wagon, we could make 
out the flashing eyes and head of a lion upon one of 
the steers which the brute had pulled down, near the 
tree at the far end of the chain. By mutual impulse 
we both fired at almost the same instant; and with 
a wrathful growl the lion sprang away and disap- 
peared in the darkness. 

The ox got up and on going to him we found that 
his limbs were not broken, although he had received 
some frightful scratches and was bitten through the 
scruff of the neck. It was atough, black and white 
five-year-old bullock. The animal shook his horns 
and gave vent to an uneasy bellow. 

‘A weel, Sandy, they didn’t git ye that time, did 
they, my boy?’’ exclaimed McAllister, patting him. 
“But ’twas a close call, wa’n’t it noo, old fellow?” 

The other cattle were badly tangled up in their 
halters; and, to our dismay, we found that two of 
them had broken away and bolted. 


THE YOUTH’S 





To save them from the lions it was urgently neces- | 
sary to pursue and drive them back to the wagons. 
We at once summoned the drivers and bade them all | 









get firebrands and come with us, 
to hunt for them. But before this 
manceuvre could be executed, in 
fact, before we had left the fires, 
there was the sound of another 
commotion not far away. 

Then one of the bullocks came 
rushing back toward the camp and 
tore past it on the side next the 
river, crashing through a copse of 
dry thorn-brush. At one time he 
seemed to be rushing straight for 
our fires, but suddenly turned 
aside and either fell or jumped 
down the steep bank of the water- 
course, amongst the reeds. 

We knew from his piteous bellowings that a lion 
had sprung upon him; and, indeed, we heard the 
eager growls of the brute as the steer ran with him 
on his back. At the same time, too, another lion 
roared a little way off on our left. 

McAllister and I stood quite still and helpless in 
our indecision, for we knew not where the next lion 
might spring up. There seemed to be a herd of them. 
Looking around a moment later, I saw that every 
one of our black boys, save Ruth and McAllister’s 
big driver, Clas, had taken to the morula-trees, near 
the wagons. My chore-boy, Jan, was more than forty 
feet from the ground and still climbing. 

It was plain that there were several lions about the 
ox that had fallen down the river-bank, for a chorus 
of the most horrid growlings could be heard in that 
direction. 

“Ah, weel, my old ox, Turk, is gone fer it!” sighed 
McAllister, ‘‘and t’other one will be lion’s meat be- 
fore morning. Didn’t I tell ye, friend, that this was 
a liony place? I wish we had camped farther back 
on the veldt.” 

I confess to feeling but slight inclination to set off 
from the fires, in quest of the missing ox. Ruth 
chopped down a dry tree, and we made the fires blaze 
higher. We sat between them, and occasionally 
threw brands off beyond the cattle. It began torain; 
so it was only by close attention that a blaze could be 
kept going. The blacks remained in the trees, and 
shouted continually, to frighten the lions. But it is 
fair to suppose that their vocal performance had little 
effect. 

That lions were walking about the camp all 
night was evident from the behavior of the cattle. 
Tired as the poor animals were, they refused to lie 
down, nor did a single one of them raise his cud. 
They probably scented the lions. 

From whichever side one of the dreaded beasts 
would draw near, the cattle would turn their heads 
in that direction, their round, dark eyes fairly bulg- 
ing out, in their terror, and set up a low, distressed 
looing, keeping to this moaning refrain constantly, 
as long as the lion remained near; and the nearer he 
came, the more intense and constant would be this 
strange note of distress and fear. 

I fancied that, at times, I could see the hair rise up 
along their backs and fore-shoulders. So that from 
the oxen alone we were aware of the approach of 
the lions, and of their movements around us. A fire- 
brand flung off in that direction would generally 
cause the looing to cease for a time. 

Thus the hours of that uncomfortable night dragged 
away. Not an eye closed in sleep during the whole 
of it. For my own part, I felt thankful to see day 
dawn without further attacks, 





COMPANION. 


As soon as it had grown light a little, Jan and Kar! | 
began shouting down to us from their lofty perches in 
the morula-tree, that the other ox had been killed 
away back on the veldé. They declared that they 
could see three lions about him; and that there were 
three more at the carcase of the one down the bank, 
all black-maned lions and big ones. : 

Determined to have some satisfaction for such dep- 
redations, McAllister and I put fresh cartridges into 
our rifles and went toward the top of the bank, bid- 
ding the boys in the tree to keep us informed as to 
the movements of the lions. Soon they shouted that 
two of the brutes had gone away into the brush, but 
that the other still lay there, gnawing a haunch bone. 
We crept forward softly, and parting the grass, 
looked down. We could now just see the lion’s back 
over the rushes. 

“Be a-ready to shoot, mon,” whispered my friend. | 
“Tl start him up.” 

He whistled, when, presto, the brute stood up and | 
stared around—a large lioness. 

Before she could take in the situation, we fired on 
her, with such good aim that one ball passed through | 


her head and the other smashed her left shoulder. 
She fell dead over the very bone she had been gnaw- 


ing. 

At the report of our guns, the other two lions, that | 
had been lying in the reeds hard by, started to run, | 
anda moment after appeared in sight, as they sprang 
up the opposite bank. We fired at them, and I think | 
that one was hit, for the creature faced about at the | 
top of the bank and uttered a roar of defiance; but 
before we could use fresh cartridges, it disappeared 
from view. 

Our courage being stimulated by the result of this 
attack, we called up Ruth and McAllister’s man, Clas, 
as gun-bearers, and set off to shoot the other three 
lions on the veldt, leaving the rest of the blacks to 
take the skin off the lioness, and mind the cattle, 
But we had forgotten to tie up the dogs, and before 
we had proceeded far they came after us, and run- 
ning on ahead, probably disturbed the lions. When 
we reached the vicinity, they were discovered making 











ADVENTURE WITH LIONS. 


off leisurely, having gorged themselves upon the ox. 
McAllister thought that he had fared rather hard, 
having lost two of his best oxen, and having a third 
grievously bitten and scratched, in one night. Our 
black boys, too, were stiff and lame from roosting all 
night in the morula-trees. Out of pity, I sold my 
new acquaintance one yoke of my extra cattle, and 
then assisted him to build a kraal by the river, for he 
concluded to remain fora few days near water, to 
doctor his wounded ox—depending on the kraal for 
protection against further attacks. In return, he as- 
sisted me to cross the river bed and get my wagon up 
the opposite bank, which was very steep. We then 
bade each other farewell and parted. 

My route led me along the opposite bank of the 
Molopo for a mile or so, going northeasterly up the 
river, and I had not proceeded far when I caught 
sight of a kraal, built just outside the timber belt, on 
the open veldt. It looked to be new, the fence about 
it being of thorn-brush seven or eight feet in height. 

‘Hello, somebody else in trouble!’’ I thought; and 
immediately, while we were yet a hundred rods away, 
T saw a man waving a white flag from the top of the 
fence. 

As this was plainly a signal for some purpose, I or- 
dered Billy to stop the wagon, and then took Ruth 
and went forward to see what was wanted. The man 
with the white cloth beckoned me to come close un- 
der the fence, and then informed me, in Cape Dutch, 
that he too was a trader, a German by birth, who 
traded into the Bechuana country in company with 
his brother; and that, being on his way to Kimberly, 
he had reached this place three days previous. 

There his team had been attacked by lions during 
the night, and all his cattle throttled, save three 
oxen. They deemed themselves in such peril, | 
that they had hastily constructed this brush kraal 
around their wagon, and had not dared leave it since ; 
for he assured me, with bated breath, that, even while 
we were speaking, there were two large, black-maned | 
lions, monstrous brutes, watching the kraal from the | 
brush on the other side, not two hundred yards | 
away. 

This young German, whose name was Stahl, his 
brother and two Bechuanas, along with the three sur- 
viving oxen, were inside the kraal, in astate of siege, 
lion-bound, so to speak. This was worse than our 
adventure. 

“Well, but what are you purposing to do next?” I 
asked them. “Are you going to remain cooped up | 
here, indefinitely ?” | 

They replied that they had been hoping and ex- | 
pecting that the lions would go away. My success in 








shooting the lioness—the first one I had ever killed— 
had emboldened me a good deal that day. So I deter- | 
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mined to show these German fellows what an Ameri- 
can could do. I gave the Martini-Henry rifle to 
Ruth, and told him to stick close behind me and be on 
hand to shoot, if I called to him to do so. I had the 
heavy eight-bore, myself, both barrels loaded, each 
with a two-ounce ball. 

We went round the kraal, and I then got the Ger- 
mans to point out where the lions were, in the brush, 
and told them to watch. 

I felt sure that Ruth would stick by me, and not 
show the white feather, and so walked slowly toward 
the spot which Stahl had indicated. To tell the 
truth, I did not half believe there were any lions 
there. 

Near the edge of the thicket we came upon the 
bones of several oxen, and had been poking about the 
place for some moments, when an old, black-maned 
lion suddenly rose up from a patch of grass where 


he had been asleep. He seemed quite drowsy, and 


stood as if trying to pull himself together, giving me 
plenty of time to drop on one knee, steady my 
weighty piece and take aim. 

I pulled the trigger, and was kicked flat by the re- 
coil; but I had bowled the old beast over in fine style, 
with a ball through the broadest part of his forehead ; 
It had made a hole large enough to stuff in three fin- 
fiers at once. Ruth sighted a second lion, running 
away, and fired after it. 

I felt rather proud of my exploit in thus delivering 
the Germans. They, on their part, evinced not a lit- 
tle gratitude. But I was obliged to sell them an ox 
to make up two yoke for their wagon, so that they 
could in-span and get away from the place. 

Before this, lions had been a great bug-bear 
with me; but these two fortunate shots gave me 
courage; and I determined in future, whenever the 
tawny gentry crossed my path, not to hesitate to put 
the cold lead into them. My new-born valor was 
doomed to get me into unexpected perils, however, 
as I will attempt to relate in my next sketch. 


CHARLES. H. OBER. 
(To be continued.) 


— +Or — 
ELEPHANT WIT. 


A correspondent of Nature reports that the ele- 
phants in Central Park are often seen to cover their 
backs with new-mown grass, taking it up by the 
trunkful and carefully thatching themselves against 
the sun’s rays. And another correspondent of the 
saine journal sends the following statements, which 
make it necessary to revise the old saying that man 
is the only animal that uses tools: 

“One evening, soon after my arrival in Eastern 
Assam, and while the five elephants were being fed 
opposite tie bungalow, I observed a young and lately 
caught one step up to a bamboo fence, and quietly 
pull up one of the stakes. Placing it under his foot, 
it broke off a piece with its trunk, and after lifting 
it to its mouth, threw it away. It repeated this twice 
or thrice, and then drew another stake. Seeing that 
the bamboo was old and dry, I asked the reason of 
this, and was told to wait and see what the elephant 
would do. 3 

“At last it seemed to get a piece that suited him, 
and holding it in the trunk firmly, and stepping the 
left fore-leg well forward, it passed the piece of bam- 
boo under the arm-pit, so to speak, and began to 
scratch with some force. 

‘“‘My surprise reached its climax, when I saw a 
large elephant-leech fall to the ground, quite six 
inches long, and thick as one’s finger, and which, 
from its position, could not be easily detached with- 
out this scraper, which was deliberately made by the 
elephant. I subsequently found that this was a com- 
mon occurrence. Such scrapers are used by every 
elephant daily. 

“On another occasion, when travelling at a time of 
the year when the large flies are so tormenting to an 
elephant, I noticed that the one I rode had no fan or 
wisp to beat them off with. The driver, at my order, 
slackened pace and allowed her to go to the side of 
the road, when for some moments she moved along, 
rummaging the smaller jungle on the banks. At last 
she came to a cluster of young shoots well branched, 
and after feeling among them and selecting one, 
raised her trunk, and neatly stripped down the stem, 
taking off all the lower branches, and leaving a fine 
bunch on top. She deliberately cleaned it down sev- 
eral times, and then laying hold at the lower end 
broke off a beautiful fan, or switch about five feet 
long, handle included. With this she kept the flies at 
bay, flapping them off on each side. 

“Say what we may, these are both really bona fide 
implements, each intelligently made for a definite 

= ” 
purpose. agit aca aaa 


For the Companion. 


FALSE NOTIONS ABOUT THE COW- 
BOY’S LIFE. 


Our Eastern boys who have romantic ideas about 
the life of a cowboy in the West should put aside the 
notion that the employment is one of play, and not 
of work. 

In conversation with a young man from the East, 
whom I met, recently, in Miles City, Mon., I was sur- 
prised to learn of the amount of hard work imposed 
on cowboys, and my own subsequent experience 
proved the truth of his remarks. 

He said: ‘I had very high ideas of the free and in- 
dependent life that a cowboy is supposed to lead, 
which I took from misinformed writers, in the East, 
and from letters written by newspaper correspond- 
ents I supposed, before I went West, that the work 
of acowboy consisted, chiefly, in riding a good horse 
about ten hours a day, and going into town at least 
once a week. These ideas were corrected during the 
first month in the saddle. I have been in the drive 
fifty days, and during that time have not averaged 
five hours sleep a night. 

“T started from Texas nearly two months ago, and 
have not seen a dozen new faces since I left. We 
drove up a herd of eight thousand head of cattle, 
with only seven men and boys to manage them, andI 
assure you we had no easy time. We can’t go near 
the towns with the herd, and we are too tired to ride 
twenty or thirty miles after» hard day’s work in the 
saddle. 
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“In this coummy it is . daylight from . half past | | facts »wilhout cas, The West is full of op- | {much of the nature of the race as seen in rene 
three o’clock in the morning, until nearly nine at | portunities for Eastern men for which they are | ways. The Turkish music, to Western ears, 
night, in summer, and we have to work as longas | fitted, without alluring them into the hazardous | sounds soft, melodious and monotonous. The 
it is light. If taking care of the cattle constituted | occupations to which only the natives of the soil | Turks, on the other hand, regard European music 


the day's work, it might be easier; though punch- | are well adapted. 


as too loud, boisterous and confused in sound. A 


ing cows all day, keeping the herd together and 
occasionally getting chased by an angry bull is 
no easy work. 
“But there is the responsi- 
bility of losing cattle in so 
large a herd. Eight thousand 
cattle represent some two 
hundred thousand dollars. 





FALSE NOTIONS ABOUT 


‘In addition to this care of the herd, we have to 
prepare our meals, find a suitable place to camp, 
where water is plentiful enough for the cattle, car- 
ry a camping outfit in the saddle, and sufficient 
firearms for protection, and take our turn at night 
on picket duty, to prevent a stampede. 

‘*My little ‘broncho’ carries camping utensils on 
his back that weigh more than I do; and I am 
cramped between the packs, and have to stay in 
that position all day, looking after the cattle. 

**A cowboy is inadequately paid for the work he 
does, the highest wages not exceeding fifty dollars 
a month and rations, which consist of ‘sour belly,’ 
or salt pork, hard bread, and coffee without milk. 
Few of us get fifty dollars, unless we are old and ex- 
perienced hands. Oftener we get twenty dollars a 
month, and, frequently, nothing at all, so great is 
the supply of labor from the East. 

“Tf the boys would work half as hard at home 
as we do out here, they would be much better off, 
and have all the advantages of good society, be- 
sides. 

“TI miss the refinement of society very much, 
and when I do meet a stranger I am glad of the 
opportunity to shake hands with him, and to have | 
a chat with a man from a civilized place. A man | 
cannot fully understand the feeling, until he gets 
out here on the plains, and away from a commu- 
nity. 

“So far as the living goes, I could make a much 
better one at home than out here, and not work 
half as hard. 

“T have no chance of making money in this 
business, unless I can get capital enough to buy a 
herd myself, and I have no hopes of doing that. 
It costs fifty thousand dollars for what is consid- 
ered a small herd of cattle, and the chances of a 
young man raising such an amount are almost 
nothing. 

‘*As for starting onasmall scale it is simply im- 
possible. All the cattle are being bought up by large 
companies, and the small herds are crowded out 
of the field and market. 

“T am not dissatisfied, but my foolish notions 
have been corrected, and I am sure, if the young 
men in the East knew the facts, and understood 
the real work that cowboys do, they would be 
glad to stay at home and earn a living in an easier 
manner. 

“The work is fully as hard as a sailor’s. It has 
its redeeming features, of course, and a cowboy 
has good health and is independent to a certain 
extent. If I were asked to advise a young man 
about a cowboy’s life and the chances of success, 
I should tell him the life was hard, and that with- 
out capital the chances were poor. 

“Then, if he insisted upon trying it, I should 
tell him to go out on some big New England farm, 
put on a pair of overalls, do all the hard drudgery 
and then multiply his work by two, and he would 
get an idea of a cowboy’s life.” 

The young fellow was a very intelligent youth, 
and his remarks were echoed by his companions. 
A man must earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow in the West as well as in the East, and, to 
use a homely Western phrase, a man must “‘rus- 
tle” in a lively manner to get rich on the plains. 

Not one in a hundred do it. 

Many young fellows seek the occupation with a 
view of regaining health which, perhaps, has been 
impaired by sedentary occupations. The out-of- 
door life is indeed favorable to bodily vigor, but 
to one who has lived in the East, it not unfre- 
quently affects the mind. Insanity in strange 
forms is not uncommon in such cases. The mo- 
notony of the life becomes terrible. 

Out-of-door life in the East is nearly as favor- 
able to health as it is on the plains, and the condi- 
tions that make a successful cowboy belong to 
Western life and development rather than to the 
East. 

The romantic view of such a life is so often pre- 





|gone. The opportunity of homesteading in such | the air only. 


The days when cowboys became cattle kings are | choir, or an orchestra, in Turkey, all sing and play 
a way as to grow small yet profitable herds still| The Turks like ceremony, and all their recrea- 
tions are pursued in a sedate, quiet, ceremonious 
way. The musicians, dancers, story-tellers are 
ushered before and away from their audiences 
with flourishes and obeisances, and are rewarded 
with much solemnity of demeanor. 

There are very few recreations in Turkey, in 
which men and women are allowed to take part in 
common. When both sexes witness the same 
performance, the women always sit in a group be- 
hind a screen or thick lattice, so that they can wit- 
ness what is going forward without seeing, or be- 
ing seen by the men. But in this case, the best 
point from which to view the performance is ac- 
corded to the women. 





+o 


For the Companion. 
“THE GOOD FIGHT.” 


Who fights God-armed, he fights with power supreme, 
Though all be lost, yet all may he redeem; 

Fierce though the combat, victory waits, at length, 
For him who to his weakness adds God’s strength. 


Emma C. Dowb. 
+e -——- 


MANNER IN ORATORY. 


THE Cowkoy’s LIFE. Every school-boy can recall Demosthenes’ 


action-action-action theory of oratory. Accord- 
remains, and this offers the safer and more healthy | ing to it the orator’s ideas and vocabulary are in- 
way to out-of-door occupation. The growth of a| sufficient, unless backed by the physical aids of 
new township is itself a wholesome interest to| voice, manner, figure and gesture. There are four 
both mind and body. The tenderfoot graduate of | modern orators, whose reputation, as handed 
an Eastern college has not the requirements to| down by tradition, justify the theory. They are 
endure solitary life in the saddle. Patrick Henry, Mirabeau, Chatham and White- 
aad tee _ field. 
OUR HEARTS. Neither the reported speeches of the statesmen 
nor the published sermons of the clergyman ac- 
~~ thek that registers Time oe et count for the oratorical effects they produced. 
In the Father’s mansion, with marvels rife, Much must be allowed to the great occasions, 
Is the key that has wound them up for life. s Ss 
—Wm. H. Hayne, | When men as inflammable as tinder were kindled 
ai o by fiery words. But even this fact is not suffi- 
cient to explain the traditional reputation of these 
TURKISH RECREATIONS. orators. They must have spoken with voices that 
The traits of a people may often be judged as | expressed shades of passion, with looks that ac- 
correctly from their pleasures and recreations, as | centuated and with gestures that emphasized their 
from their history and serious conduct. In the| breathing thoughts. 
freedom of the idle, pleasure-seeking hours, a peo- Danton looked to audacity for success. These 
ple will betray whether they are imaginative or | four men were as audacious in their utterances 
matter-of-fact, whether they are gentle or rough, | as human boldness would permit. Henry’s fa- 
whether they are sober or buoyant of spirit. mous reply to the interrupting speaker, ‘If this 
It is usual to find that a people who dwell in| be treason, make the most of it,” is paralleled by 
rugged, inhospitable lands, in regions of storm | Chatham's, ‘‘I hope some dreadful calamity will 
and gloomy skies prefer amusements which are | befall the country that will open the eyes of the 
hardy and active ; while those who dwell in softer, | king.” 
sunnier climes enjoy themselves in milder recrea-| ‘Order! order!” shouted the House. 
tions. ‘“‘What I have spoken,” continued the audacious 
The old French chronicler, Froissart, observed, | orator, ‘‘I have spoken conditionally, but I now 
when in England, that the English “took their | retract the condition. I speak it absolutely, and I 
pleasures very sadly.”” The English, and especial-| hope that some signal calamity will befall the 
ly the Scotch, dwelling as they do in a capricious | country.” 
climate, are noted for the ruggedness and hardi- “T know there is but one step from the Capitol 
hood of their sports. The buoyancy and gayety| to the Tarpeian Rock,” thundered Mirabeau, 
of the French character, on the other hand, are | when denounced in the assembly for his friend- 
strikingly reflected in the lightness and sparkle | ship to the royal family. 
which appear in all their favorite pastimes. A greater orator than either of these four, if we 
The recreations of Oriental peoples are more| take into account the matter and style of his 
interesting, because less familiar to us, than those | speeches, was Edmund Burke. Fancy, imagery, 
of the Western peoples; and afford quite as reli-| beauty of diction, wide views, deep thoughts, and 
able a key to national character. a continuous stream of argument are to be found 
A recent sojourner in Turkey has given a very | in his great speeches. Yet many of them failed 
entertaining account of the ways in which the| of effect when delivered, because the speaker did 
subjects of the Sultan beguile their many idle| not utter them with the voice, manner, figure, or 
hours. The Turks are an indolent people. The| gesture of an orator. 
languor of their beautiful climate renders them When Burke threw a dagger on the floor of the 
prone to take the world easily, to have frequent | House, exclaiming, ‘These are the presents which 
holidays, and to enjoy pleasures which soothe| France designs for you!” the members laughed ; 
rather than excite. and Sheridan said, ‘‘The gentleman has brought 
The principal public recreations of the Turks | us the knife, but where is the fork ?” 
are three. One is, to witness the burlesque acting} But when Chatham waved his crutch, it became 
of a company of men, who do not use any stage | an instrument of oratory, and the House was as 
for their performances, but issue forth from be-| silent as if awed by the wand of a mighty magi- 
hind a simple screen. These players go about| cian. 
from place to place, erect their screen in the open| These facts suggest the importance of address. 
air, and give their performances before the motley | It is not enough that the speaker have something 
crowd of turbaned idlers who gather around them. | to say, and can say it in fitting words. He must 
Another favorite amusement is what the writer | speak it so that the hearers shall feel it. To do 
referred to calls the ‘Turkish Punch and Judy.” | this he must be aided by voice, manner, attitude 
The show, however, is given by means of shadows | and gesture. 
cast upon a white sheet. The effect of this is very — +O 
weird and striking. 
The third public recreation is the gathering in 
the streets, or on the open spaces, to listen to the| Perhaps there is no one respect in which we 
thrilling tales of the “‘meddahs,” or professional | more completely fail to realize the town and vil- 
story-tellers. The meddahs take the place, in| lage life of England three or four hundred years 
Turkey, of lecturers in America. They relate the | ago than in the use of business signs. 
most exciting stories, with many emphatic ges-| At that time no doors upon the street were num- 
tures, contortions of the face, and modulations of | bered. Shop-fronts and windows differed little 
the voice. They sit in the middle of an attentive | from the fronts of dwellings. No names appeared 
circle, and often rouse their hearers to a high| upon plates or signs; no lists of articles on sale 
pitch of breathless interest and excitement by | nor of goods manufactured were displayed. This 
their dramatic powers of narration. was for the very good reason that the people could 
The Turkish women are allowed to witness the| not read. Such ability as a child of ten now 
burlesque acting; but they are forbidden to be| possesses would have given one then a reputation 
present at the Punch and Judy shows, and at| for learning. It brought not only distinction but 
the story-telling of the meddahs. The women, | important civil privileges, as, for example, the 
moreover, are not permitted to attend the theatres | ‘benefit of clergy.” 
and opera-houses. 


BUSINESS SIGNS. 


Instead of signs like modern ones, symbols 
Like all Orientals, the Turks are very fond of | were used to denote the character of the shop or 
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more striking examples of this heraldry are the 
gilded balls over the pawnbroker’s door, the bar- 
ber’s pole yet striped with red to show that he 
combined blood-letting with hair-dressing, and the 
mortar and pestle of the apothecary. These are 
true survivals. 

The device did not always speak directly of the 
trade. Whatever the fancy could suggest, as at- 
tractive would be adopted. It was enough if it 
was calculated to arrest the attention of the pass- 
er-by, and cause him to stop. This will account 
for the numbers of mermaids and griffins, uni- 
corns and centaurs, mentioned by early writers. 
The taverns and hostelries appropriated this class, 
and more than one mermaid has been made fa- 
mous in literature. 

The signs which were fancifully adopted for 
business purposes gave rise to many family 
names, at the time when surnames came into use. 
Thus, ‘‘Peter at the Bell,’’ became Peter Bell; and 
‘“‘Nicke the salter at the Sparrow” made a more 
respectable appearance as Nicholas Sparrow. 
This will account for many amusing combinations 
in names in the English tongue. 


oma —_—— — 
HARD TO PLEASE. 


Two young girls were walking down Chestnut 
Street in Philadelphia. One was a native of the 
Quaker town, the other a visitor from a large Western 
city. They had been schoolmates and had both ea- 
gerly looked forward to this visit as a great pleasure 
in their lives. But they did not look now as if it was 
a pleasure. 

The hostess was naturally anxious that her friend 
should see her native city in the best light. But 
the friend was resolved not to be dazzled by any- 
thing ‘‘these Eastern people” had to show. 

“There, Jenny, are our public buildings,” pointing 
to a huge pile of white marble. 

Jenny gave them a hasty, indifferent glance. ““Why 
they’re not finished. Surely I heard they were begun 
years ago.” 

“You can’t build palaces now by rubbing on an old 
lamp,” said Hetty, rather crestfallen. 

“We do it, almost in a night, without alamp. The 
court-house in Blank City was built in three months, 
and it is magnificent! Some people think it the most 
correct Grecian building in the country.” 

“This is the Mint,” said the Philadelphian presently. 
“Shall we go in?” 

“I don’t care to. I’ve been in the one in San Fran- 
cisco. This is only a branch of that, I believe.” 

“I don’t know,” said Hetty, with a dejected face. 
“How dim the electric lights make the gas seem! 
They’re lighting the streets early to-day.” 

“We had electric lights in Blank City long before 
Philadelphia! Nobody with us uses gas now. Do 
you have it still in your house?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid we do. How did you like that 
gentleman who called this afternoon, Jenny? He is 
a great favorite here.” 

“Ah!” with an amused, contemptuous smile. 
“Your Philadelphia young men are very stiff and 
dull, are they not? Jdon’t know I’m sure; but that 
is their reputation through the country.” 

Hetty made no reply. She stopped in a moment 
before a long, low, brick building. ‘Here is some- 
thing, at least, which Blank City has not,” she said, 
with a sharp tone in her usually sweet voice. “The 
Hall in which the Declaration was signed.” 

“Oh!” the stranger exclaimed, with interest, but 
recalling herself ina moment. “It’s a battered old 
place,” she remarked. ‘I should think Philadel- 
phia might keep the steps scrubbed, any way.” 
After going through the building, however, she com- 
plained that “the Philadelphians showed bad taste 
in restoring it and keeping it in such finical order.” 
Jenny’s visit lasted for two weeks. She was not 
asked to extend it. 

“She has become thoroughly disagreeable,’ wrote 
her friend to a classmate. “I never want her to 
come again.” 

The guest went home, disappointed. She had lost 
her anticipated pleasure and lost her friend. “But 
those city people could not show off to me!” she said, 
and that triumph probably paid her for her chagrin 
and distress. 

Who has not struggled under the weight of such a 
visitor? Their fault is not so much lack of tact and 
good-breeding, as that pure selfishness which nurses 
their own petty vanities, totally regardless of the 
feelings of others. 

~o>—___—_—_- 
KING OF THE BEGGARS. 


A rare old volume to be found in a few English li- 
braries contains the history of the once famous 
Bampfylde Moore Carew, known in England, during 
the reign of George I, as the King of the Beggars. 

Carew belonged to one of the oldest and most hon- 
orable families in England. His father was aclergy- 
man and his grandfather was an earl. He passed 
through Eton with distinction, and entered Oxford. 

In his twentieth year, he left college and joined a 
gang of gypsies, with whom he remained until his 
death, forty years later. The entreaties of his fami- 
ly and the ridicule of his friends had no effect upon 
him. At his father’s death he inherited a large es- 
tate, which he refused to claim, continuing to live in 
tents, wandering through Europe, often in dire want 
and squalor. 

He supported himself by beggary, in which profes- 
sion he showed such remarkable ability, as to be ev- 
erywhere known as King of the Mendicants. His dis- 
guises and imitations of suffering were endless. 

Carew, it is said, was a man of great ability and of 
winning manners; hence, when he came in contact 
with men of his own class, they acknowledged him 
as still their equal. His cousin, Lord Seton, once 
laid a wager with him that he could not deceive him 
as a beggar. Carew approached him an hour later as 
a decrepit old soldier, and received a pound; and the 
next day, as a widow with a babe in her arms, in- 
duced him to give him three guineas. 

He undertook a voyage to this country ‘‘to see 





music and of dancing. But their airs, musical] the individuality of the owner. Something of 
instruments and dances are entirely different from | this practice can be seen now, as when a boot and | 





sented in fiction, that it is but just to present the 














those of Western Europe. They partake very| shoe may be painted upon a cobbler’s sign. Still | 





what could be made out of the Quakers,” and made a 
begging tour among the Puritans of New England, 
the Dutch in New York and the Cavaliers in Virginia. 
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He trav welled thousands of miles on foot, actually beg- 
ging from the savages as he went. He returned tri- 
umphing in his petty gains, strings of wampum and 
furs. 

All this time, a manor-house and settled income 
waited his acceptance. 

Carew was neither drunken nor vicious. He was 
possessed by a spirit of adventure, which made the 
tame, decorous life of an English squire intolerable to 
him. 

Many boys, between the ages of twelve and twenty, 
show the same spirit of unrest, which, being arbitra- 
rily curbed, leads to the failure and ruin of their 
lives. 

A wise engineer does not put a weight on the safe- 
ty valve of a boiler under high steam pressure; he 
directs and uses the steam so that, instead of being a 
messenger of death, it becomes man’s most helpful 
servant. 

At the present time there are countless outlets for 
the energy and superfluous force of a young man, 
which were unknown to the age in which Carew 
lived. A man need not now join the gypsies, or take 
to beggary, or go among Indians and desperadoes, to 


gratify his love of novelty and adventure. All quar- | 


ters of the globe are brought near to him in his clos. | 
et; while the life of a scientific man, a journalist, an 


and is provocative of new ideas. Carew’s career be- 
comes dull, as well as mean, beside them. 





GENEROUS RIVALRY. 


If people diametrically opposed to each other in 
opinion are ever to find a common meeting-ground, it 
may easily be in music. An old soldier tells, in a 
Chicago paper, the story of two musical contests dur- 
ing the war, in which one side emulated the gener- 
osity of the other. 

When some of the forces were encamped at Kene- 
saw Mountain, the opposing parties were so near 
each other that one could hear the bands of the 
other almost as plainly as their own. On the morn- 
ing of July 4th, the Union bands played our national 
airs, while those of the Confederate army gave 
“Dixie”’ and the “Bonnie Blue Flag.” 

For a time, there was a contest as to which side 
could make the most noise, and after that had ended, 
the Confederates, to the great surprise of the Union 
men, began playing ‘‘Hail Columbia.” 

Not to be outdone in courtesy one of the Union 
bands then played ‘‘Dixie,’’ and the interchange of 
compliments continued through quite an extended 
programme. Enthusiasm and generous feeling was 
the order of the day, but that night the very men 
who had been cheering each other were engaged in 


. fierce skirmishing. 


While the two armies were in camp at Chatta- 
nooga, there were twenty or thirty excellent bands 
on each side daily playing their respective airs. 

One night, after most of them had retired from 
duty, three or four of the best bands in each army 
played for an hour or more, as if in rivalry. 

In the Union camp, after “Hail Columbia” had 
been given, there would be cheer on cheer from ten 
thousand throats. 

“Bonnie Blue Flag,” from the other side, would be 
followed by an equal uproar from its supporters. 

At length, a Union band struck up “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,” and, for a minute, there was silence in 
the other camp; then a Confederate band caught up 
the refrain, and the two played it together to the end. 
When they had finished, there came, as if by com- 
mon impulse, a succession of cheers from both 
camps, and the pickets, throwing caution to the 
winds, stood up and shouted together. 


ees a 
COALING AT NAGASAKI. 


The traveller whose point of departure from a 
Chinese port has been a nest of dirty hovels is agree- 
ably surprised, on entering a Japanese harbor, to see 
the order, cleanliness, and good taste which mark the 
town. The native craft, which surround the steamer 
as soon as her anchor is dropped, are characterized by 
the spotless whiteness of their wood-work, by their 
unsoiled oars, masts, and cordage, and by their pict- 
uresque sails, which resemble dainty linen. 

An English officer, who watched the coaling of a 
steamer in Nagasaki Harbor, says that the coal-junks 
are cleaner than English yachts, and that the pro- 
saic operation was made poetical by the style in 
which the Japanese performed it. 

“Queer, undersized mannikins briskly fill rows of 
baskets, each about as big as a small flower-basket, 
and holding a small shovelful. These are snatched 
up by old hags, and passed along a double row of 
bright young girls, who hand them rapidly up the 
gangway ladder, and empty their tiny contents into 
the ship’s bunkers. 

“Lilliputian urchins collect the empty baskets, and 
redistribute them throughout the junks. 

“A more lively scene, coupled with energetic work, 
it would be difficult to imagine. The entire opera- 
tion is accompanied with never-ceasing merriment 
and cracking of childish jokes. 

“A piece of coal is too big for the baskets—it is 
tossed up bodily amidst screams of laughter. A girl 
topples over into the sea. She swims like a cork on 
the surface of the warm, clear, blue water, and is 
dragged out, a dripping little Venus.” 


ee eee 
NAMES OF STREETS. 


The practice of giving numbers and letters, instead 
of names, to the streets and avenues of our cities is 
familiar to us, and excites no thought, except of its 
convenience. But it is a practice often remarked 
upon by visitors from abroad, as peculiar to America, 
and as evidence of the matter-of-fact, unimaginative 
character of our people. 

But where scores of streets in succession are grad- 
ed to the same uniform slope, and are built after 
one unvarying style of architecture, how better can 
they be distinguished, than by the order in which 
they are met? 

To name a street from the place to which it direct- 
ly leads has the advantage of connecting the exist- 
ence of the city street with that of the country road | 
which preceded it. This keeps unbroken a life and 





| associations which both residents and travellers val- 
ue alike. 

Names of persons are inaptly applied to streets, un- 
less the individual may have been in some way iden- 
| tified with the road. That row in Chelsea, England, 
| known as Cheyne Walk, could now with propriety, 
for instance, be called Carlyle Street. 

Historical dates have been called picturesque names 


its Rue du 29 Juillet [29th-of-July Street] and its | 
Rue du 4 Septembre. This fashion has been copied 
by South American cities. Buenos Ayres has its 
Parque 3 de Febrero, its July Promenade, its 16th of | —== 
November Square and also its 25th of May Street. 
Whether such names help to keep alive a truly patri- 
otic sentiment, the history of Paris and of Buenos 
Ayres must answer. 


—__——$_~<@»- cuenieees 


PANCAKES. 


It is said that two married people were once di- 
vorced, as a result of a quarrel which began in dis- 





puting over the origin of a hole in the carpet. The 
case is by no means a peculiar one. Two mentramp- 
ing together in British Columbia, one of them the 


5 : nee aegis ; author of “The Western Avernus,” stopped at night 
artist, a rancher, or an engineer is filled with incident | go, supper, and, having lighted a fire and improvised 
| cooking utensils, proceeded to fry pancakes. Says 
| the narrator: 


Now my notion of a pancake was that it should be 
large and thick and puffy, but Bill thought they 
should be small, thin and brown. Consequently, 
when I had nay first one well under way, Bill said, 
‘“‘What do you call that?” I was nettled. 

“Why, a pancake. What do you call it?” 

“Oh, 1 call it a pudding. You wait till J get my 
pan fixed; Til show you what a pancake is.’ 

When he had his ‘first one nearly done, I said, 
“Bill, what’s that you’re cooking?” 

“Why, a pancake. Can’t you see?” 

“That’s not a pancake; that’s a miserable little hoe- 
cake. It’s only a wafer. These are pancakes, Bill.” 

Bill nearly dropped his in the fire. 

“Don’ t you think I know what a pancake is? I’ve 
made ’em all over America, and you—why, you’re 
only an Englishman, what do you know, anyhow?” 

“That’s your ignorance,” said I. ‘I’ve cooked 
them in England, in Australia, and the States. 
You’re only an American. Why don’t you travel and 
learn something?” 

Bill got perfectly furious, and if I had chaffed him 
any more there would have been a fight over those 
miserable cakes. 

“Well, well, Bill, call yours pancakes. They are 
pancakes, Bill; mine are only flapjacks.” 

Then there was peace in the camp. 


eS ——— 
WORRIED. 


Many overworked Americans, merchants as well as 
doctors, will appreciate the following anecdotes of 
Dr. Matthew Baillie, a celebrated Scotch physician. 
Too much work tells upon the nerves, and through 
the nerves upon the temper—which is one good ar- 
gument against excessive industry. It would be 
well, however, if men fretted by business were never 


For many years he was accustomed to devote six- 
teen hours a day to business, « burden of labor which 
necessarily told upon his health, and was the cause 
of a painful irritability of disposition. Conscious of 
this tendency, he tried to control it. 

Frequently, when sitting down to table after a day 


who were preparing to welcome him, exclaiming, 
“Don’t speak to me!’’ and then, presently, after tak- 
ing a sip from his glass, and clearing the cloud from 
his brow, he would look round with a loving smile, 
and say, “You may speak to me now.” 

He was usually very courteous and indulgent to his 
patients, but his irritability sometimes got the better 
of him. 

After listening, with much vexation of spirit, to 
the complaints of a lady, whose illness was so little 
felt that she had arranged to go to the opera in the 
evening, he had escaped from the room, and was de- 
sce nding the stairs, when he was requested to step 
back again. 

“May I, on my return from the opera, eat some 
oy sters?” 

“Yes, ma ’am,’”? was the impatient reply, “shells 
and all!’ 

——_--— - +o 


PHYSICS. 


It is not always possible to make the uneducated 
mind understand matters, even by using simple 
words, and devoting much time to the task; and a 
strictly scientific definition may convey no idea what- 
ever. 


“And what are you studying at the Institute of 
Technology?” asked a boarding-house keeper of a 
young man at her table. 

“Physics, ma’am.” 

“And what are physics?” 

“A consideration of the properties and relations of 
matter, roughly speaking,” he replied, in haste to fin- 
ish his breakfast and be gone. 

“What use shall you make of your education?” 

*“T shall teach.’ 

ae other young men the same thing?” 

‘ 


Me neh then they will be fitted to teach others?” 
ey, 

“Oh!” said the querist, with a knowing toss of her 
head, which seemed to say that she had her own 
opinion of a study which served only as a sort of oc- 
cult jargon for the use of schools. To this day she 
probably regards physics as the most useless branch 
of learning known to man. 

It was the same young man, by the way, who, on 
making the statement that he was studying physics, 
was amazed by the exclamation from a listener: 

“Why, I didn’t know you meant to be a doctor!” 


————_+o>+—___—_ 
SILENT MUSIC. 


The infirmities of age sometimes creep on so in- 
sidiously, that the victim is himself unconscious of 
their approach. An old man had become quite deaf, 
and was not aware of his loss of hearing. 

He came in one day from his stroll on Boston Com- 
mon, and remarked to his daughter: 

“Mary, there seems to be plenty of hand-organs, 
but they don’t play tunes ez they used to. I guess 
the professional players are failin’!” 

«Perhaps they are, father,” said the daughter, with 
gentle sympathy. 

— 


CROWDED “SOLITUDE.” 





Here is an extract from the prospectus of a hotel 
in Switzerland, published in a newspaper of Berne: 





“‘Weissbach, in the Bernese Oberland, is the favor- 
| ite place of resort for those who are fond of solitude. 
Persons in search of solitude are, in fact, constantly 
flocking there from the four quarters of the globe.” 


for streets. They are, rather, excessively patriotic. | 
The French set the fashion of usingthem. Paris has | 


worse offenders than Dr. Baillie seems to have been. | 


of fatigue, he would hold up his hands to his family, | 
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Pains in the back, kidney and liver troubles are 


cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Give it a trial. [Adv, ] 
a 
For Coughs, Colds and Consumption, use Vege- | 8 


table Pulmonary Balsam. Cutler Bros., Boston, Mass 


i ae KURSHEEDT’S 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilia contains no harmful insre- | Standard Fashionable Specialties 


dients, and is the best blood purifier, [Adv 
oe ae 

The effect of using BROWN’S CAMPHORATED 

SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE upon the teeth is most 


remarkable. It clears away the Tartar, removes Yel- sent on receipt of 5 > Cents. Yearly Sub- 
| lowness, imparts Whiteness to the teeth and strength- | scription, 25 “Cents.” Address 


ens the gums. Price 25 cents. [Adv. | The KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING CO., 
New York City. 


JORDAN, MARSH & co. Kursheedt’s Standard Silk-Embroidered Flannel 


This special brand of Seal Plush 
eucinstvaly our own, we pone ares | Yard-wide flannels of best makes with superior twist 
yard manufactured, we guarantee | Silk. About 2% yards required for ladies’, 2 yards for 
every garment sold, ‘The sale last year | misses’, and 1%4 s for infants’ skirt. The Teale red 
was phenomenal, we are confident of a flanne is ean be ‘obte ained in both scarlet and gray, em- 
still greater one this season. It is Lon- broidered with either scarlet or black. Postage, 5 Cts. 
don Seal Skin Dye with velvet finish, Per yard. 
etc., and THE garment of the world, 


OUR OWN GREAT 


| PRIZE MEDAL | 


SEAL PLUSH SACQUE 
$25.00. 


¢=™ Mention this paper and our large illustrated eat- 
alogue with the latest styles and designs will be sent | 
free to any address. Issued in October, Send for it. 


BOSTON. 


% Story of an Aged Lady. + 


She Gained What Money Could not Buy, After 
Years of Trials and Suffering. 


Sitting in the pleasant agg of her house in Sauger- 
ties, N. Y .« Mrs. Catharine A. Wigram, a lady past sev- 
enty-five ye told the writer the following story: 

“7 was Suffering with a painful tumor, also with con- 
stipation and rheumatism, kidney trouble and dropsy. 
Better days were in store for me; our best physician in- 
duced me to try Dr. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy. I had 
not used quit vottle before the rheumatism in the hip 
and the kidney and dropsical trouble was relieved, 
| Considering my advanced age I am fairly well: andl am 
| assured by my physician, and know for myself, that my 
recovery is hone stly attributed to Dr. David Kennedy’s 
Favorite Remedy.’ 

Dr. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy is for sale by drug- | 

ists; price one dollar. Send two-cent stamp to Dr. | 

<ennedy, Rondout, N. Y., for illustrated book—how to | 
cure Kidne i oe iver and Blood disorders. Mention this | 
paper. 


CLEAN HANDS! 


For every one, no matter what the occupation, by using 
our patent 





For One Year to parties sending Orders 
direct amounting to $1.00 or over, 
(Autumn number now ready.) 


Published Five times a year. Single Copies 
















































No. 6920.—White $1.40, 


No. 6838.—Colors, 88 cts. 
| colors, $1.38 per yd. 1. 


per yarc 


Music Almost Given Away! 


It removes Ink, Tar, Greese, Paint, Iron To introduce **Woodward’s Musical Monthly,” 
Stains, and in fact everything foreign to the color of $1 per year, and our new Catalogue of Sheet Music in 
the skin, simply by using “with soap and water, It never | every family having a Piano or Organ, we will, on receipt 
becomes foul or carries any contagion, and will not | of 20 cts., send samples with ten complete pieces 
injure the most delicate skin, as is done by the use of | of our very latest popular Vocal and Instru- 
pumice stone, bristle brushes, etc. Printers, Pen-| mental Music, full-size (1142x13 in.), printed 
| men, Typewriters, Blacksmiths, Machinists, | on elegant heavy music paper, and would 

Shoemakers, Painters, Farmers, and ail whose | cost from 30 to 50 cents each at music stores. 
hands are stained by their ane See cleanse them easily We (also publish 
without rupturing or weakening the skin. “Tr NIGHT BIRD’S COOING.” 

Price 25 Cents each. Send us rem Pete and we| This very popular and_ beautiful waltz-song, mailed 
will forwerd by return mail. C. J. BAILEY & CO., | for 60 cts. WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
mitre ad 32 Pease St.,.Besten, Mass. Agents Wanted. $42 and 844 Becatwar, New York. 


>EARLINE 


ie iiaciastiee ALONG in old ruts when labor- 
savers are appearing on all sides? James Pyle’s 
Pearline saves labor of the hardest kind, and 
produces the best and quickest results in the 
kitchen, laundry, and house- -cleaning. Thou- 
sands of housekeepers think it indispensable. 
A fair trial will con- 
vince the most skepti- 
cal of its merits. The 
universal success of 
this article, the coun- 
try over, is practical 

































proof of its wonderful 
merits. Beware of 
imitations. 








ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE. 


Fey. 7. 





With every Telescope we now send out we include the Prize 
Answer for the best definition of an Achromatic Lens. The 
'D diagram here shown is copied from an iilustration in the an- 

swer. By carefully 

. Yeading this in 

€ connection with 

your telescope you 

B will gain some val- 
uable facts. 












































THE CLEAR STARLIGHT EVENINGS. 

With this telescope you will now have a good opportunity to view the moon and planets. 

Description.— Length, when extended, 164g inches; diameter, 144 inches. When closed, 6 inches. It has six 
lenses of the best French manufacture. The object lenses are Achromatic. The extension tubes are polished 
brass, while the barrel of the instrument is covered with French Morocco, 

How far can I see with this Telescope? If the atmosphere is clear, you can see the time on a tower 
clock at a distance of three miles. A man who fs one mile away will appear to be but twenty rods from you, The 
moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. Its power is fifteen times. It is a most excellent instrument. Price, $3. 
laden and Packing 20 cents. 





PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 




























COMPANIONS. 


When I set sail on Life’s young voyage, 
*Twas upon a stormy sea; 
But to cheer me night and day, 
Through the perils of the way, 
With me went companions three— 
Three companions kind and faithful, 
rue as friend and dear as bride; 
Heedless of the stormy weather, 
Hand in hand they came together, 
Ever smiling at my side. 


One was Health, my lusty comrade, 
Cherry-cheeked and stout of limb; 
Though my board was secant of cheer, 
And my drink but water clear. 
I was thankful, blessed with him. 
One was mild-eyed Peace of Spirit, 
Who, though storms the welkin swept, 
Waking gave me calm reliance, 
And though tempests howled defiance, 
Smooth’d my pillow when I slept. 


One was Hope, my dearest comrade, 
Never absent from my breast, 

Brightest in the darkest days, 

Kindest in the roughest ways, 
Dearer far than all the rest. 

And though neither Wealth nor Station 
Journeyed with me o’er the sea, 

Stout of heart, all danger scorning, 

Naught cared Tin Life's young morning 
For their lordly company. 


But, alas! ere night has darkened, 
I have lost companions twain; 
And the third, with tearful eyes, 
orn and wasted, often flies, 
But as oft returns again. 
And, instead of those departed, 
Spectres twain around me flit; 
Pointing, each with shadowy finger, 
Bighty at my couch they linger, 
Jaily at my board they sit. 


Oh, that I so blindly followed 
In the hot pursuit of Wealth! 
Though I've gained the prize of gold, 
Eyes are dim and blood is cold— 
have lost my comrade, Health. 
Woe is me that Fame allured me— 
She so false, and I so blind! 
Sweet her smiles, but in the chase 
1 have lost the happy face 
Of my comrade Peace of Mind! 


Last of all my dear companions, 
Hope! sweet Hope! befriend me yet. 
Do not from my side oe. 
Do not leave my lonely heart 
All to darkness and regret. 
Short and sad is now my voyage 
O’er a gloom-encompassed se: 
But not cheerless altogether 
Whatsoe’er the wind and weather, 
Will it seem, if blessed with thee. 


me 
For the Companion. 


SUPERIOR TO THE BODY. 


Among the various systems of cure for all physi- 
cal diseases which have risen into notice lately, 
one of the most popular depends wholly on the 
will-power of the patient. 

Whether he suffers from toothache, from a 
broken leg, or from measles, he must reason with 
himself, ‘This suffering belongs wholly to the 
body. My mind is superior to my body. I 
therefore command the pain to cease! I refuse to 
believe that it exists.” 

The disciples of this school affirm that if the 
will of the patient be strong enough, the disease 
will then disappear. 

Whatever may be our opinion of this method of 
cure, as a cure, it is certain that in modern times, 
while we have a thousand devices unknown to 
our forefathers to give strength to the body and 
to the mind, we do not strive, as they did, to give 
the mind power over the body. 

The whole motif in the teachings of the ascet- 
ics was to force down the material part of a man 
and to give command to the spiritual part over 
it. 

The soul of the martyr Latimer looked through 
his dauntless eye at the flames as they licked his 
flesh. ‘You cannot touch me,’ he said with his 
last breath. 


Our boys and girls who belong to the well-to-do 
classes are guarded physically from the hour of 
Skilled nurses, physicians, teachers of 
dancing, of swimming, of riding do their part to 
give them sound, healthful, pliant bodies. Then 
come gymnasium, athletic sports, long summers 
spent in the country or by the seaside, and above 
all, the daily intelligent regulation of food and 
exercise which belongs to a scientific age. All 
these things are good so far as they contribute to 


birth. 


make the man’s body fit for his soul's use. 


What is the body, after all, but an animal for 
the use of the soul? The horse which carries the 
rider on his upward journey, in search of knowl- 
edge and happiness, should, assuredly, be well 
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amphitheatre at Rome, on agaladay. The gross, 
sensual figure of the Emperor reclines on his 
| throne, while below stand a company of men 
| brought in to death. They are of the loftiest type 
|of physical manhood, yet they do obeisance to 
the poor animal who rules over them. ‘Ave 
| Cesar, Imperator ! Morituri te salutant!”’ (Hail 
| Cesar, Emperor! They who are about to die 
salute you!) 

It is the picture of too many human lives—the 

lives of the bravest and the noblest. Brute force 
in disease, in circumstance, in poverty, triumphs 
over their highest hope and best endeavor, rends 
them, tramples them to death. 
Yet, remember, the end is not here. The glad- 
iators and Christian martyrs alike, ancieut Rome 
and her tyrant, have passed away, but the heav- 
ens and God’s throne will stand forever steadfast. 
There wait justice and recompense for all. 


ee ee 
ENGLISH SOCIAL RANK. 


Rank is coveted in England, and a rich merchant 
or manufacturer buys land in order that he may rise 
in social dignity. A peer’s wife once said to her 
husband that a certain estate offered for sale would 
hardly find a buyer at the price asked for it. ‘Oh, 
my dear, you may be sure that the price will be paid 
by some opulent shopkeeper,” was the peer’s reply. 
Illustrating the value attached to social dignity in 
England, the Saturday Review once said, ‘It would 
Le worth the while of any millionnaire with two mil- 
lions, to give one for Knowsley or Longleat or Dal- 
keith Palace, or Floors Castle, with the lands attached, 
even if the lands did not return one shilling per an- 
num on the money.” 


If a man is “in trade,” though he may be worth 
millions of pounds and known for his culture and 
good breeding, he is regarded as the social inferior 
of a man who is not “in trade,’”’ whose income is 
only a few thousand pounds, and who himself is 
neither educated nor well-bred. 
An English lady, herself descended from a me- 
chanic, had an interview with a governess whom she 
thought of —— ing. The governess inadvertently 
said that she had lived in a family whose head was 
“jn trade.” 
“IT am sorry,” said the female snob, “but I really 
can’t think of engaging one who has lived in such a 
family.” 
The head of that family in trade was Sir Bache 
Cunard, of the great Cunard line of steamers. 
Formerly, men became noblemen by force. An old 
baron of Norman descent was one day summoned 
into court, to show by what title he held a certain 
manor. He came before the judge, with his un- 
sheathed ancient sword. ‘This is my title,’ said he. 
“My ancestors conquered England for themselves 
and their children. What their fathers took, their 
children mean to keep.” 
The old baron bluntly told the truth. Those who 
‘came over with the Conqueror” drove out the old 
owners, and established themselves by the sword. 
Subsequently, kings gave rank and fortune to favor- 
ites; prime ministers purchased votes by pushing men 
into the peerage; and many titles were bought, out- 
right, from monarchs who needed ready money. 
aron Stockmar, the confidential friend and ad- 
viser of Leopold, of Belgium, and of Prince Albert, 
tells a story which shows that this method of gaining 
social precedence has not gone out of fashion. 

A rich Englishman, an author and a member of 
arliament, called upon the baron, one day. After a 
ittle preliminary conversation, he offered Baron 

Stockmar ten thousand pounds, if he would further 
the M. P.’s petition to the Queen for a peerage. 

“I will now go into the next room, to give you time 
to leave,” replied the baron. “If, upon my return, 
find you here, I will have you put out by the ser- 
vants.” 


_ 


ctiariceei ila iancasssicsitaiii 
LEAPING FROM THE CLOUDS. 


There is little merit in that kind of courage that 
prompts a man to risk his life for the purpose of se- 
curing notoriety, or a little money. At Quincy, IIl., 
on the Fourth of July, Thomas Baldwin leaped from 
a balloon when it had reached the height of nearly a 
mile, and descended safely by means of a parachute. 
Twenty thousand people assembled to witness the 
feat, which had been widely advertised. 


Baldwin’s first purpose was to have the balloon an- 
chored by a rope, but it swayed too much, and he cut 
the rope, and let the balloon float upward. It mount- 
ed into the air, and became, to the view of those be- 
low, no larger than a man’s hand. No one thought 
the man would dare jump from such a height, but 
suddenly a tiny speck, descending from the balloon, 
told that he had leaped. 

He fell like a shot, until the parachute caught the 
air, and inflated; then his descent was gradual. Swift 
teams followed him, and soon reappeared with him, 
and the crowd shouted itself hoarse. He had fallen 
easily and without any hurt. The balloon came down 
safely at Perry Springs, fifty miles away from 
Cner- 

Baldwin’s experience in this remarkable feat was 
related to a reporter, soon after he reached the earth. 

“I felt no fear,” said he, “and knew just what 
would happen and how it would happen. When the 
balloon was at the proper height, as I thought, I 
looked below and saw I was i:igher than I had calcu- 
lated to be, and I quickly arrauged the parachute. I 
intended to open the balloon-valve, but remember- 
ing my advertising matter [ threw it out, and in a 
few seconds I swung from the balloon, grasping the 
parachute, and dropped. 

“I went down like a flash, and as the balloon leaped 
upward, I looked at it and said aloud, ‘Good-by,City of 
Quincy.’ I think I went down at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour for atime. 

“When the parachute filled, it jerked me so hard I 
thought my arms were broken. I never lost perfect 


fed and healthy ; yet what should we think of a | Consciousness. When near the ground, the parachute 


rider who made the food, drink and amusement 
of his horse his chief object in life, while he him- 


swung from side to side, and when I struck, it carried 
me over with such force, that I turned a summersault. 
I was not hurt, and at once gathered up the para- 


self lay helpless and starving by the wayside, his Rate, SSE Oe 8 Be Bele whece I ee. Tf wes 


journey forgotten ? 


about forty-five hundred feet above the earth when I 
left the balloon.” 


The boy who is taught in early life indifference +o 


to the pains and complaints of his physical frame 
will not, in middle age, be cowed by danger, or 
sickness or death. ‘I keep under my body,” 





OUR BAREFOOT BOYS. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold was greatly struck, says the 
Boston Herald, by the democratic government of our 


said St. Paul, “and bring it into subjection, lest | reading-rooms, when in Boston. He entered a read- 


- . - Imyself should be a cast-away.” 


ing-room one day, and saw a small, barefooted news- 


Mr. Arnold remained talking with the youngster 
for some time, and, as he came away he said: “I do 
| not think I have been so impressed with anything 
else that I have seen, since arriving in this country, 
as I am now, with meeting this barefooted boy in this 
reading-room. 

*“What a tribute to democratic institutions it is, to 

say that, instead of sending that boy out to wander 
| alone in the streets, they permit him to come in here, 
and excite his youthful imagination by reading such 
a book as the ‘Life of Washington’! 
“The reading of that one book may change the 
whole course of that boy’s life, and may be the means 
of making him a useful, honorable, worthy citizen of 
this great country. Itis, I tell you, a sight that im- 
presses a European not accustomed to your demo- 
cratic ways.” 





——________~@9—_____—— 
BY THE SEA. 


A silver haze above the meadow floats, 
And shimmers on the surface of the seas, 
Where the spread sails upon the masted boats 
Await the coming of the tardy breeze. 


There is no ripple in the tall green grass, 
No rustle in the leafy boughs is heard, 

And by the whisper of no winds that pass 
The silence of the summer day is stirred. 


Where yonder fringe of matted seaweed shows 
The highest limit of the billows’ reach, 

In lazy languor, as it ebbs and flows, 
The full tide plashes on the sandy beach. 


And overhead, so vast and blue, one dreams 
Of oceans held in equipoise, the sky; 

With here and there a sunlit cloud that seems 
The white wings of some vessel drifting by. 


It was, methinks, on such another morn 
Some dreamer of the fabled days of yore 

Saw Neptune, heralded by Triton’s horn, 
First speed his chariot the waters o’er. 


Or, lying l.idden in some basky shade, 
And looking outward over level lawns, 
Heard those weird melodies which Pan essayed 
On tuneful reeds, to please his dancing fawns, 


And were those merely myths? Here, by the verge 
Of the old ocean, he who dreams may see 

The Nereids from their caves emerge, 
And hear Pan’s pipe resound across the lea. 


—Pilot. 





MORBID CURIOSITY. 


A page in the Memoirs of Victor Hugo relates a 
story told by Monsieur Sanson, the chief executioner 
of France in 1846, which illustrates the extent to 
which idle curiosity may sometimes be carried. A 
good many people, chiefly English, used to come to 
Monsieur Sanson and asked to be shown the guillo- 
tine at work; and, when the request was accom- 
panied by a sufficient fee, the terrible machine was 
generally set at work guillotining bundles of hay. 


One day an English family, consisting of father, 
mother and three young girls, pretty, blonde and 
rosy, called to see the guillotine. Monsieur Sanson 
put it in operation, and explained all the shocking 
details of the workings of the machine and the prepa- 
rations which the condemned persons are required to 
go through. Presently the youngest of the three 
girls turned timidly to the executioner. 

‘*Monsieur Sanson?” she said. 

“What, mademoiselle?” 

“What is done when a condemned man is quite 
ready? How is he placed in the machine?” 

The executioner told her. 

“Well,” -said the young girl, “I wish you would 
put me into the guillotine that way!” 

Sanson ge to her parents. 

“Oh, well,” they said, “she wishes it very much— 
better gratify her.” 

Sanson, quite against his inclination, seated the 

oung girl in the chair of the condemned, bound her 
hands and feet, and buckled upon her the harness 
which holds the criminal in place. This, he supposed, 
would be quite enough. 

“Oh, there’s something else,” she said. 

Sanson then had the knife of the guillotine raised 
and placed the English girl in the dreadful lunette. 
Then he put upon her head and neck the hood, and 
put the basket in its place. bedcwie greatly to 
the executioner’s relief, the young girl declared that 
she had experienced enough, and was released. 

In telling the story to Victor Hugo, Monsieur San- 
son said, “‘I quite expected, when I had finished the 
last preparation, to hear her say, ‘Oh, there’s some- 
thing else; let the knife fall!” 

If, by any accident, the knife had fallen, the rebuke 
to an idle and morbid curiosity would have been in- 
stant, though unduly severe. 


soetesliitttican eames 
HER SIGNS. 


It is impossible not to think of the old adage about 
the longevity of fools, when one meets with supersti- 
tious persons, like those described below. Candor 
compels us to say, however, that such believers in 
signs do not all live in the “‘back districts.” A trav- 
eller once put up for the night with a simple-minded 
old couple, in a lonely farmhouse. As he rode up to 
the door, he heard the old lady say, in a tone of deep 
conviction : 


“There! I knowed somebody ’d come before night, 
for I dropped my fork on the floor this morning, and 
it stuck straight up. Then I dropped the dish-cloth at 
noon,—another sure sign of company.” 

In entering the house the visitor carelessly struck 
his foot against the step, and came near falling. 

“Ah!” said the old lady, quickly, “which toe did 
you stub, the right or the left?” 

“The right,”’ was the reply. 

“That’s good; it’s a sure sign you’re going where 
you’re wanted. Pa, shoo that rooster off the fence. 
If he crows there, it will rain before morning.” 

A little boy suddenly ran into the room, crying out, 
<r look! Here’s a copper I found in the 
road.” 

“I’m not a bit surprised. Don’t you remember, 
Tommy, that you dreamed of finding a nest of hen’s 
eggs last night? I told youthen that you'd find some 
money before a week.” 

A young woman was washing on a porch at the 
back of the house, and the old lady suddenly cried out : 

“There, there, Susan; if you haven’t splashed soap- 
suds all over the front of your dress! And if you 
don’t get a drunken husband for it, I’m wonderfully 
mistaken. I’ve known that sign to come true often 
and often. But you can keep it from coming true by 
hanging all the clothes on the line wrong side out, 
and you'd better do it.” 

So Susan did, as the traveller noticed to his great 
amusement. 





— 
GOOD BREEDING. 


When a young man, about to visit Europe, asked 
Dr. Caldwell, of Kentucky, for letters of introduction, 
he received with them this bit of advice: ‘“‘These let- 


A humpbacked, lame slave in Greece, when he | oy sitting in one of the best chairs, enjoying himself | ters, besides making you known to the persons to 
was brutally scourged, asked, “What matters | to the utmost. The great essayist was amazed, and | whom they are addressed, will probably procure for 
anything that can happen to me, if my soul is asked, ‘“‘Do you let barefooted boys in this reading- | you a breakfast or a dinner, and then their influence 


above it?” 


In a few years his aching back and limping leg 
were dust, but his soul still lives, and the lofty 
words it spoke while here, have cheered the world 


for seventeen centuries. 


room? You would never see such a sight as that in 


enter.” 





There is a picture, by Géréme, which is proba- | the “Life of Washington,” and that he was a youn 


bly familiar to most of our readers. It is of the | 


for his age, remarkably well-informed. 


Then Mr. Arnold went over to the boy, engaged 
him in conversation, and found that he was reading | the complaints of several young Americans, who 


will end. But you may carry with you another arti- 


Europe. I do not believe there is a reading-room in | cle which will never cease to serve you. It is good 
all Europe, in which that boy, dressed as he is, could | breeding—manifested by propriety of behavior and 


courtesy of manner.” 
Once, while in London, Dr. Caldwell listened to 





affirmed that they never asked a Londoner to direct 


gentleman of decidedly anti-British tendencies, and, | them to any point in the city without receiving an 


| uncivil answer, or none at all. 


The doctor said that, as his experience had been 
different, he suspected their failures arose from the 
bluntness of their manner. Unable, however, to 
convince them, he proposed a practical experiment. 

The young amare and Dr. Caldwell walked 
two or three hours on the London streets. They 
designated the persons to whom questions should be 
addressed, and also the topics of inquiry, but the doc. 
tor was in every case the spokesman of the party. 
He questioned more than twenty persons, from the 
aristocratic gentleman to the servant in livery. From 
each one he received a courteous, and generally a 
satisfactory, answer. If the individual addressed 
could not give the information asked for, he apolo- 
gized for his ignorance. 

The persons accosted generally imitated Dr. Cald- 
well’s manner. If the doctor took off his hat, the 
entleman also uncovered. If the doctor touched 
is hat to a liveried servant, the man’s was instantly 
under his arm. 

The young Americans surrendered, and frankly ac- 
knowledged that the doctor was right and they 
wrong. They learned from this the practical lesson 
that courtesy of address is useful in securing those 
little favors which lubricate the grooves of life. 
Good breeding is founded on good nature and good 
sense. It expresses itself by that courtesy of tone 
and manner which says, even to a “rough,” “I will 
gladly be your debtor, if you will assist me by a 
word.’ The roughest man is for the moment changed 
by this friendly manner, for like begets like. 





BLOWING UP CAMELS. 


Moorish traders in camels seem to be no more hon- 
est than Yankee traders in horses have the reputa- 
tion of being. The author of “Among the Arabs” 
describes one of their tricks, which, according to his 
account, only an expert is likely to detect. Such an 
ingenious method of “raising the wind” might put 
even the shrewdest American to the blush. The story 
was told to the author by a Frenchman, who had 
travelled for some time in Algiers. 


On one occasion, while in an Arab village, he de- 
clared his intention of buying a young camel. No 
sooner had his desire become known, than at least 
twenty camels were brought for his inspection. 

They were all fine-looking animals, in excellent 
condition, apparently. In fact, the only fault our 
Frenchman could perceive was that they were too fat. 
After a proper amount of deliberation and bargain- 
ing, he selected the one which appeared to be the 
leanest, and paid the price agreed upon. 

The next —- when he went to look at his fat 
camel, he found a iving skeleton, on whose almost 
fleshless bones the skin hung in large folds, and 
whose best development was about the joints. 

The method by which camels are suddenly “‘fat- 
tened” for the market, is thus described : 

An incision, about an inch in length, is made in 
each ear, between the skin and the flesh. Into this a 
small tube is fitted, and secured by a silk cord. There 
it remains, hidden from the observation of all but the 
initiated, and ready for use at any moment. 

When a merchant, who is not acquainted with the 
blowing up trick, comes to buy a camel, the dealer 
takes two tubes, each a yard long, and inserting one 
end of each in the small tubes just described, through 
the other ends two Arabs blow with all their might, 
until the animal has attained the requisite degree of 
plumpness. The inflating tubes are then withdrawn, 
and the air is prevented from escaping by means of a 
cork smeared with pitch. 

The poor camel now becomes, apparently, quite 
lively and frisky, trying to throw itself on the ground, 
or to press against 2 wall or a tree, or whatever oth- 
er object may be at hand, so as to get rid of the wind. 
It is generally too well watched by the rascally Arab 
to succeed in accomplishing its purpose. 

Sometimes, however, it manages to elude his vigi- 
lance; and then, if the cork is not very securely fast- 
ened, the wind escapes with a whistle like that of a 
steam-engine, and the fine-looking beast suddenly 
collapses into the miserable object it really is. 


ae ee 
FOR THE BABY. 


It is interesting to observe how suddenly the pathos 
of another’s sorrow will turn the cynical mood into 
the “melting mood.” In our most impatient mo- 
ments we allhave a ‘‘soft side” for the baby—whether 
the little creature lies in the cradle or in the coffin. 
The Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph relates this inci- 
dent : 


A little girl, who perhaps had starved and drudged 
for a dozen years, went into the store of a florist 
this morning, and the timid, pathetic eyes, which 
were the sole beauty of her pinched, unhealthy face, 
eagerly watched a clerk who was busily building a 
huge basket of roses. 

The clerk, being busy, gave the girl a sharp look 
and said, “Well?” 

“T want some roses,” said the girl, shyly, and ina 
low voice. 

“How many?” 

“Can I get two white ones and a yellow one and 
some green leaves for that?” and she held out three 
dimes. 

“Yes,” replied the clerk, shortly, and he picked up 
three roses and proceeded to arrange them. 

The little girl watched in silence until the little 
bouquet was almost finished and then said, in an ex- 
planatory tone, ‘‘They’re for the baby.” 

“What does a baby want of flowers?” exclaimed 
the clerk. 

“She don’t want them. She’s dead, you know.” 

Three more white roses went into the cluster, and 
when they were given to the child she exclaimed, 
“Oh, how much is it?’”’ 

“Nothing!” said the clerk, and he pushed the three 
little bits of silver back into the hand which offered 
them, and plunged half his body into the ice-chest in 
search of something he did not want. 





HER EASY TIME. 


There are undiscerning and unappreciative men, 
who really think that ‘women have an easy time of 
it,” even when they faithfully perform their duties, 
as mothers of five or six children, and are without 
servants to lighten the labor that comes with “the 
daily round” in such homes. 


“My wife’s havin’ a pretty easy time of it, this 
summer,” said a farmer. ‘We aint boardin’ but two 
of our hired men this year, and there’s only them and 
me and our five children for her to do for this warm 
weather. 

“Then she aint got but six cows to milk and make 
butter from, and last year we had nine. Aint got so 
big a garden, either, for her to look after, so we aint 
got quite so many vegetables for her and the children 
to get — for market. 

“TI don’t know but we’ll take a few summer board- 
ers.to kind o’ help her kill time.” 


———+or_ -- ——_ 
FLATTERY. 
Paris has a very gallant blind man. 


Seated at the corner of a projecting doorway, on 
the boulevard, just out of sight to those who ap- 
proach, he waits until he hears the light, quick foot- 
fall of alady, and then steps out into view, hat in 
hand, bowing his head, white with age, and exclaims: 

“Ah, madame, pm! me! Have pity on a poor 
blind man who is deprived of the privilege of seeing 
you!” . 





No woman, it is said, can resist this plea. 
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For the Companion. 
ERNEST’S PUNISHMENT. 


Ernest and Elsie were spending the summer at 
Grandpa Darling’s, in the country. 

Such a lovely old place as it was, and such a 
dear, kind grandpa and grandma 
could not be found anywhere else 


| ribly frightened they did not scream or speak, 
and Ernest still kept hold of the reins. 

Their surprise and delight can hardly be imag- 

| ined when suddenly the horse stopped and they 
found themselves at Grandpa Darling's door. 

Grandma hurried out, with her cap-strings fly- 
ing, to see what was the matter. 

When grandma took them into her motherly 
arms they both began to cry for joy. 

**°’Twas all my fault, grandma,” said Ernest, 
when he could speak. ‘I just wanted to show 
Elsie that I could drive as well as grandpa, but I 
thought we should both be killed and I couldn’t 
ever tell him how sorry I was that I didn’t mind 
him.” 

Grandma kissed the little tear-stained faces, 











know he’d run. I'm sorry, and I won’t never do 
so any more,” he stammered. 

“Well, well,” said grandpa, ‘I'm afraid I shall 
have to punish you, but we'll wait till after din- 
ner. It’s a good thing that om knew the way 
home.” 

Ernest did not enjoy his dinner very much, 
though grandma piled his plate with fried chicken, 
and ever so many good things. He was think- 
ing about the punishment and wishing it was 
over. 

Grandpa told funny stories and seemed to have 
forgotten all about it, but when he arose from the 
table he said, ‘‘Well, young man! we might as 
well have that punishment business settled. I’ve 
decided to have you work it out.”’ 











in the wide world—the children 
thought. 

“TI just wish all the world was 
in the country, and all the year 
was vacation, and all the people 
were grandpas and grandmas,” 
cried Ernest, one day, to his little 
sister. 

The days seemed so very short, 
and there was so much to do and 
see, that they agreed to get up 
earlier in the morning. So they 
appeared in the kitchen, one 
morning, before the sun had got 
very far on his day’s journey. 

‘Well! well!’ said Grandpa, 
“what are these children up at 
this time of day for, I wonder ?” 

“’Cause we can’t spend the 
time sleeping here,” said Elsie, 
‘we can make it up when we go 
home.” 

Then they ran out to see ’Lijah, 
the hired man, strain the foaming 
pails of milk into the big, green 
creamer, and, as usual, he filled 
their own mugs with the sweet, 
warm milk. Then Grover and 
Rebecca, the cats, were fed; and 
the hens and chickens were given 
their measure of corn. 

Such rare pleasure was this to 
the city children, they could hard- 
ly stop to eat the nice breakfast 
grandma had prepared. But it 
was almost as hard to stop eating, 
everything tasted so good. 

After prayers, grandpa told 
*Lijah to harness Tom, as_ he 
must go to the village. 

“Do you s’pose he’ll take us >” 
asked Ernest, in a whisper, as he 
stood with Elsie watching grand- 
pa packing eggs in a big basket. 

‘*Maybe he won't think of it,” 
whispered back Elsie, “‘and mam- 
ma said we mustn’t tease; but I 
do hope he will.” 

“Ten dozen,” said grandpa, 
looking up, presently. “I shall 
have to take them to my custo- 
mers, and if I only had some one 
to hold the horse for me, it would 
save me a sight of trouble.” 

“O grandpa! Let us go—please 
do. I could hold Tom,” 
cried Ernest. 

“So you can,” said grandpa. 
“Get your hats, and jump in.” 

It was such fun to ride on the 
“buckboard,” over the smooth 
roads, behind such a strong, 
handsome horse. When they 
reached the long hill, before they 
got to the village, Ernest drove, 
and then his happiness was com- 
plete. 

“Stop here, said grandpa,” 
when they came to a pretty cot- 
tage, “I’ve got to leave some eggs 
here, and maybe the doctor will 
talk quite a spell, he usually does, 
but Tom will stand if you leave 
the reins loose.” 

Grandpa had no sooner entered 
the house, than a naughty thought 
found its way into Ernest’s heart. 

“I don't believe grandpa will 
care if I just drive around the 
common,” he said to Elsie. Tom 
is so steady, it won’t do any harm 
for me to drive him all myself.” 
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“He might run away,” said 
Elsie, ‘‘and grandpa said to leave 
the reins loose. I’m sure mamma wouldn’t like 
you to do it.” But Ernest had already taken up 
the reins, and the horse walked slowly off. 

‘How he pokes along,” said Ernest. “I knew I 
could drive him. I believe I'll just touch him up 
a little with the whip, so he will trot going past 
the hotel.” 

“Oh, don’t!” cried Elsie; “grandpa never 
strikes him.” 

But the warning came too late. At the touch 
of the whip the horse gave a spring and bounded 
away. Past the hotel; past the church; then 
down the river road until he came to the grist-mill, 
where he suddenly turned off on another road 
without slacking his speed. The children clung 
frantically to the seat, and though they were ter- 


and called ’Lijah to drive the horse back for 
grandpa. 

It seemed a very long time before they returned. 
Ernest’s heart was very heavy as he sat under the 
lilac bushes with Elsie, eating bread and jam. 

“T’m ’fraid grandpa will think I’m the baddest 
boy that ever was,” he moaned, ‘tand maybe he’ll 
send me home.” 

‘‘Maybe he’ll laugh and shake the same as ’Lijah 
did,” said Elsie, trying to comfort him. 

“Oh, dear, I most know he won’t!” said Ernest, 
and at that moment they drove up to the door. 
Ernest thought his grandfather looked very stern, 
However, he hurried to confess as soon as grandpa 
got out of the wagon. 

“I wish I’d minded you, grandpa; I didn’t 





‘‘How ?” asked Ernest, faintly. 

‘You must bring in the eggs every day while 
you stay,” said grandpa. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Ernest, ‘I like to do that, it’s 
just splendid!” 

“And I’ll give you a cent a dozen for all you’ll 
bring in,” said Grandma Darling. 

“Can’t I help, too?” asked Elsie. 

‘“‘Why, you haven't got to be punished,” said 
grandpa; ‘‘but then, maybe it will do for some 
other time,” and the old man laughed heartily. 

Then the children hurried away, with merry 
shouts, to hunt for eggs. And it was such fun 
they never were tired of it. And grandma de- 
clared ‘the hens never laid so many eggs before.” 

Juuia D. PEcK. 






































Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
AN ENDLESS CHAIN (Seven Links). 


(The last two letters of each word are the 
first two of the following one). 


I. 


I’m found in many a tropic sea, 
And Arctic bays are known to me. 


Il. 
Thro’ sun and storm my help I give 
To clothe the naked while I live. 


Ill. 


To distant lands, which, often sought 
As oft recede, I lead your thought. 


Iv. 
As I am always marked in space 
*Tis plain I’m found in every place. 


v. 
My name will tell while centuries last 
Whence wise men came in ages past. 


Vi. 
Though I’m a gentle motion here, 
An uproar often I appear. 


Vil. 
In nature’s loveliest hues arrayed 
My life is short — I’m born to fade. 


2. 
WORD SYNCOPATIONS, 


1. Take to graft, from artlessly, and 
leave concealed. 

2. The end, from to pay by settled 
wages, and leave to commission. 

3. To perform from customary use, 
and leave reward. 

4. An article much in use, from a 

lace overgrown with shrubs, and 
eave to attend. 

5. A sailor, from a bird, and leave 
to throw. 

6. A number, from 
open, and leave conven- 
iently. 4 

7. The whole, from a 
song, and leave evil. 

8. A puny devil, from 
pure, and leave a cover- 
ing. 

9. Immature, from 
creeping, and leave to 
adhere. 

10. To question, from 

exposed to warmth, and 
leave part of a river. 
, The words removed 
/ consist of the same num- 
ber of letters; the cen- 
trals of which read down, 
will spell the name given 
to a certain day in Sep. 
tember. 


3. 
DOUBLE ZIGZAG PUZ- 
ZLE. 
—~ e « . * 
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* * 


* 
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Cross-words: 1. A gen- 
tle murmur. 2. A kind 
of cloth having a long, 

coarse nap. 3. Moham- 
medan priest. 4. Magni- 
¢ tude. 5. To intimate a 

Tid command to. 6. A bask«t 
used in coaleries. 7. A 
marine fish. 8. One who 
executes. 9. A fruit allied 
to the lemon. To wander 
in mind or intellect. 

Ist zigzag, beginning at the upper left-hand 
corner, Will name a certain marsupial quad- 
ruped. 2nd, beginning at the upper right- 
hand corner, a species of vulture which in- 
habits the mountains of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

4. 
LOGOGRIPH. 


An emblem of hard-heartedness 

All say Iam, ah me! 

Behead me, then a merry sound 

In music, I shall be. 

My head take off, and you shall find 
A lonely unit left behind. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Singers, singer, sings, sing, sin, si, s. 


2. Cpseera tae a 
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3. Pardon. 


4. 1, Resown, owners. 2, Transient, ten trains. 
3, If forty, fortify. 4, Safer,fears. 5, I drew, weird. 
6, Train speeds, pedestrian. 

5. Prop-agate. 

6. c 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in agPost-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. | 
WHEN NEITHER OF _ THESE CAN BE PROCURED, | 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All poste | 
masters are required to register letters whenever | 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order | 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot | 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscrib- 
ers who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their 
own risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


FOOD. 





A correspondent writes to us from Alabama, re- 
questing an article on foods—the most wholesome | 
and most digestible. The primary end of food is to 
supply the physical machinery with material for the 
development of force, for the repair of its incessant 
waste, and for the maintenance of its normal tem- 
perature. A second, but subordinate endis pleasure. 
And the two ends are so far connected that, other 
things being equal, the food which “relishes” most, | 
best accomplishes the primary end. 

But the most wholesome food for one may not be 
so for another. What is suited to the torrid zone is 
not adapted to the arctic. The infant, the adult and 
the old man need each a different diet. The seden-. 
tary brain-worker and the out-door muscle-worker 
cannot equally digest the same food. The man of 
vigorous constitution, inherited or developed, can 
thrive on what might kill one whose physical vigor is 
not so great. | 

Habits, also, have something to do with our eating 
capacity. Few people at the North could live on the | 
“hog and hominy” of the South. The fact is, the va- 
rious digestive glands are strengthened, or weaken. | 
ed, as they are, or are not, called into due action. 

The man of vigorous health, whose occupation se- 
cures him all needed exercise in the open air, hardly 
needs to raise a question as to his diet, provided he 
guards against all excess. The present food of a na- 
tion is the result of the accumulated experience of 
thousands of years. In the torrid zone it is largely 
rice; in the frigid, oil. In our temperate zone it is a 
mixture of flesh, grain, vegetables and fruit, with a 
moderate amount of fat. 

Just so far as one is constitutionally feeble, or is 
weakened by sickness or chronic ailments, his diet 
must be suited to his condition. Even in case of dys- 
pepsia, the best food could not be determined for all 
eases, since it would differ according to the type of 
dyspepsia. 

But we may say,in general, that salted food is 
more difficult of digestion than fresh; that our food, 
as a whole, should contain all the elements which en- 
ter into the composition of our bodies; hence, that 
whole wheat-bread is better than white bread, as 
containing elements essential to the teeth, bones and 
nervous tissue; that the food should be such as to 
promote a healthy movement of the bowels; that the 
food should be less in summer than in winter, and 
should contain less fat, which is mainly used for heat- 
ing purposes. We may add that oat-meal is specially 
rich in food-elements, and with milk makes well nigh 
a perfect food. 


icine 
AUSTRALIAN RABBIT PLAGUE. 


Several of the worst pests of our fields, in the way 
of weeds, were introduced here from Europe as orna- 
mental or useful plants. From a similar ignorance, 
or thoughtlessness, the rabbit was introduced into 
Australia as a pet, or possibly as a harmless creature 
of the chase, and he has already proved himself more 
than a match for dogs and men. 

The London Telegraph tells us that one tract of 
scrub, or bush, half as large as Scotland, is already 
so overrun with rabbits that it is abandoned by the 
settlers. 

The soil of the scrub—a mixture of sand and dust 
—is admirably suited to the rabbit for burrowing in. 
The lack of rain he does not mind in the least, or if 
he does mind, it is to take delight in the drought. As 


compared with the wet, clayey soil of England, the | 


dust of Australia is a rabbit’s paradise. 

Nature practises a curious economy in allowing 
the rabbit to thrive. In the first place this animal 
eats the scanty herbage upon which the settlers’ sheep 
were pastured. Then the wild dogs, which were 


| society. 


| plated them for one doubtful instant, and then ex- 


these natural enemies in Europe fraternize in the | 
colonies. ‘Thousands of bushels of poisoned oats | 
have been sown where the rabbits would eat them, 
but the increase of the animals has not been stopped. 

The only protection to the fields of wheat against 
the mischievous visits of the rabbit is to fence with 
wire-netting. Besides a fence such as the creature 
cannot hop over, a strip of netting has to be laid flat 
upon the ground to prevent him from burrowing un- 
der it. 

At the same time that the rabbits are multiplying 
so rapidly in Australia, the price is advancing in all 
the markets of Europe. A market value will prove 
more fatal to the animal than poisoned oats or wea- | 
sels or a bounty on his ears. Once let it become pos- 
sible to furnish the rabbits fresh in the markets of 
London, and what is now the pest of Australia will 
prove a source of revenue to the settlers. 


- . 
A BRAVE D&FENCE. | 

The Manitoba Free Press contains the following | 
account of a brave little boy’s defence of a wounded 
brother, who was attacked by acougar. John Rod- 
enberger is a farmer who lives near Shelton’s 
Point, W. T., and his four children—the youngest 
four and the eldest nine—go to school. The school- 
house is on the road between Big and Little Shookum 
Bays. 

The other afternoon, while the children were going 
home, they were startled by an awful screech, and the 
next instant a big cougar launched himself from the 
overhanging limb of a big tree, right upon six-years- 
old Jesse, who was sturdily tramping behind the oth- | 
er children. 

The little boy was dashed to the ground, and the | 
heavy paw of the cougar pealed his scalp down over 
the right side of his face, and lacerated the cheek and 
ear. But the cougar had no chance to do further harm. 

John Rodenberger, eight years old, had been walk- 
ing just in front of Jesse, carrying a big bottle, in 
which had been the milk that formed part of the chil- 
dren’s luncheon. He threw himself upon the cou- 
gar, grabbed him by the ear with one hand, and 
struck him with the bottle as hard as he could. The 
animal raised its head from its victim, and Johnny | 
gave it another blow with the bottle. It reared to at- 
tack the brave boy, but another blow nearly knocked 
it over, and with a yell it turned and fled. 

The children took the wounded boy home, and the 
neighbors set out to hunt the cougar. They found | 
and killed it near the place where it had attacked the 
children. It was fullgrown, and measured nearly | 
nine feet from tip to tip. 





> 
SHE SPOKE, 

Miss Maria Green had arrayed herself in a brown | 
silk gown and white gloves, that she might worthily | 
sing in a cantata, to be given by the village choral 
The gloves were purchased for the occasion, 
and she could not refrain from a mild exultation in 
their elegance. 

The evening came, and Miss Mariu sat among the 
chorus upon the small stage, in conscious propriety 
of costume and manner. 

But pride seems destined to have a fall. Giving 
her chair an inadvertent hitch, Miss Maria, to her 


| own surprise and the horror of the audience, inglor- 


iously fell to the floor, a distance of perhaps two feet. 
A small crowd at once rushed to her assistance. 
“Pick her up!” 
“Is she faint?” 
“Did she hurt her head?” 
Such were the exclamutions that came in volleys. 
“O Miss Maria, do speak!’’ cried an anxious friend, 
as the poor lady was hoisted to a sitting position. 
She did speak. Raising both hands, she contem- 


claimed, a joyful smile illuminating her face, “They 
aint hurt a mite!” 
~ 
F. R. S. 

Certain abbreviations are generally supposed to 
stand for an honorable title or degree, but in this 
country there are sometimes amusing improvisations 
on these seeming abbreviated titles, as is illustrated 
in the following anecdote : 





“Ah!” said.an Englishman, who chanced to be 
stopping in California for the first time, ‘this is a 
strange country. There are all sorts of people here, 
and it shows how wild and marked are the vicissi- 
tudes of fate.” 

“Yes,” said the Californian, ‘“‘people rise and fall 
here. I knew an English baronet who drove a hack.” 

“Dear me! You don’t tell me!” | 

“Yes, and I know a German baron who keeps a | 
bootblack stand.” 

“Tt’s incredible! 
most curious thing I ever saw. 

He pointed to a sign over an oyster-house which 
bore the legend: “Peter Simple, F. R. S.,’’ and under- 
neath, “Oysters.” 

“Bless my soul! bless my soul! A Fellow of the 
Royal Society keeping an oyster-saloon!” 

“Well, no; that’s hardly so strange. ‘F. R. 8S.’ 
doesn’t mean Fellow of the Royal Society; it means 
‘fried, roasted and stewed.’ ’’—San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 


But look up there. That is the 


’ 


anmaeniitipmaecn 
“IMPERDENT.” 


The reports of burglaries had made the mistress of 
the house cautious, and she reminded her maid-of-all- 
work, that the door at the foot of the back stairs | 
must be bolted at night, and told her the reason for 
this precaution. | 





Abigail. 
“They might,” said the mistress. 
‘And go into the rooms where folks are sleeping?” | 
“Yes, indeed.” 
“Well, if they aint mighty imperdent.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


“They wouldn’t come up stairs, would they ?”’ asked 


— ———— 


NO PROOF TO THE CONTRARY. 


Nora, an Irish girl, heard an account read in a 
newspaper of the death of a woman at the age of 
one hundred and seven years. 

“Do you believe that, Nora?” she was asked. 

“Belave it?” said she. “An’ why sh’u’dn’t I be 
lave it? HowdoTI know that I’m not a hoondhred 
an’ sivin years old mesilf? Faith, I may well be that 
| for all I know, for sure I can’t remember the time 
| whin I wasn’t alive!” 





nearly exterminated, find the fat rabbits excellent 


food, so that the dogs in turn multiply and grow | 


strong. Thus the dogs become emboldened, and 
attack the poorly fed sheep. 
fore to be abandoned to the rabbits and dogs. 
Ferrets and weasels have been imported into Aus- 
tralia to prey upon the rabbits, but, strangely enough, 


The country has there- 


towns of Berkshire, Mass., they said to a little girl 
| by the roadside: 


“Can you tell us the way to Shaker Village?” 

| Yes, ma’am” was the quick and polite reply, “‘you 
go right down to my grandma’s, then you take the 
road to Shaker Village, and when you get there you 

| will be there.” 





HOW TO GET THERE. | 
As two ladies were one day riding in one of the | 
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Payson’s is the simplest ink for decorative work. | 
Established 50 years. Sold by all stationers. { Adv. | 
Riese | 
If you will only try Hood’s Sarsaparilla you will be 
convinced that it has “peculiar” merit. [Adv. } 
~~ | 
Barry’s Tricopherous is positively guaranteed to | 
force new hair to grow on bald heads; actual fact. [Adv. | 
—-— 
Electric Lustre Starch is the best Laundry Starch. | 
It is used by Ladies as a Toilet Powder. It is the best 
flesh powder for infants. Pure and harmless. Try it. 
- ae 
Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of 
eases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, and 
has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. (Adv, 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stocks for Soups, Made Dishes and Sauces. An- 

nual sale 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “Medical Press,” “Lancet,” &c. 


Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Gro- 
cers and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United 
States (wholesale only), C. David & Co., 9 Fen- 
church Avenue, London, England. 





——a 
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THE CRUCIAL TEST. 





The severe analytical tests to which the various baking powders have from 


time to time been placed have demonstrated clearly to the public the relative 


merits of the different brands from a scientific point of view. 


The Govern- 


ment chemists, for instance, have found in their official tests that the Royal 


Baking Powder gave off the largest amount of leavening gas, and therefore 


was the most economical for general use. 


head of the list and recommended for Government use. 


For this reason it was placed at the 
In addition to this, 


the chemists found the Royal to be absolutely pure, and the only baking 


powder that did not contain either lime, 


alum, or bone or rock phosphate. 


But the crucial test of the kitchen is, after all, the most satisfactory to the 


housekeeper. 


A baking powder that never fails to make light, sweet, whole- 


some, and palatable bread, biscuit, cake, etc., upon all occasions, is the one that 


will be placed at the head of the list by the practical housewife, and received 


into her kitchen for continuous use. 


This test the Royal Baking Powder has 


stood for over twenty years without a single failure, and hence its reputation 


as the best baking powder made has spread from house to house, until its use 


has become as universal as its merits are unrivalled. 
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The best for the Complexion. 





A **balm for the Skin.” 


The most economical; it wears to thinness of a wafer. 


Sold in every City in the World. 
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For the Companion. 


PRISCILLA. 


Priscilla was but fourteen years old. Her fa- 
ther was an officer in the Colonial army. Their 
house was an old fashioned, rambling structure, 
situated in the midst of broad meadow-land, with 
valleys and hills on every side. 

At a distance of about two miles a wide and 
rapid river curved away among the hills, and glis- 
tened on its journey to the sea. Its banks were, 
for the most part, steep and thickly wooded, be- 
ing cut here and there by streams that found their 
way down through the valleys. 

It was the misfortune of this place to be situa- 
ted where the tide of war rolled continually. Bat- 
tle after battle had been fought, from which the 
roar of cannon and the rattle of musketry was 
borne to the ears of those who were waiting in 
suspense at home. And when the awful noise had 
ceased there came the agony of watching till news 
should come! 





Colonel Wainwright had been able to send word 
to his wife after each serious engagement 
that ‘All is well, little woman ;” and when the 
shifting scene of battle brought his home 
within the American lines, he could look 
every day into the faces of the wife and 
daughter, who watched so eagerly for his re- 
turn. But now the line of the enemy had 
been advanced to the river, and the Ameri- 
cans, whether of necessity, or that they 
might choose a more advantageous position, 
had fallen back, and crossed the river, which 
thus became the boundary between the two 
armies. 

A few of the colored servants attached to 
the Wainwright household had remained 
steadfast in their allegiance to the family, 
throughout the war. Nor had the enemy 
disturbed the house in any way, although no 
communication was allowed between the fam- 
ily and the army across the river. 

One of the servants, Cesar, or as he was 
more commonly called, Uncle Cesar, had 
found a place on the river bank where the 
red-coated pickets were not on guard. A 
picket had probably been stationed here, but, 
being left to his own devices, had concluded 
that the swampy piece of river bank in this 
place was not so agreeable as the higher 
ground a short distance above, and, consequently, 
had changed his quarters. 

There being nothing to prevent, Cesar had 
crossed the river in the darkness upon a log which 
he found among the reeds near the shore. He was 
thus able to report the condition of things at 
home to his master, and carry back messages. 
Finding the place still unguarded, Cesar had sev- 
eral times made the trip in safety. 

The last time he had crossed, Colonel Wain- 
wright, yielding to a great longing to see his wife 
and Priscilla, had returned with him, and by his 
knowledge of the ground had successfully avoid- 
ed the enemy’s sentries, and gained his home. It 
was during this brief visit that Mrs. Wainwright 
and Priscilla were made aware of a secret attempt 
that was to be made by the American forces to re- 
gain their lost ground, and, at the same time, 
strike a severe blow at their opponents. 

A large body of troops, under Colonel Wain- 
wright’s command, would cross the river one 
week from that night, under cover of the dark- 
hess, surprise the pickets on the shore, and then 
push for the camp of the enemy, which they hoped 
to reach before an alarm could be given. 

A spy was to be on the side of the river occu- 
pied by the hostile forces, to give warning to his 
comrades if, for any reason, it should be unsafe 
to attempt the crossing. 

In order to give this warning, the spy was to 
display a light, about nine o’clock in the evening, 
from a hut on the summit of Bald Eagle Rock. 
Otherwise, the troops would cross at midnight. 
If the expedition should be successful, Priscilla 
and her mother would again be within the Amer- 
ican lines. But if the attempt failed— 

As the last day of that long and anxious week 
was drawing to a close, Cesar sat upon the grass 
before the door, laboriously mending a broken 
rake, with which he had been gathering up the 
leaves the October sun had scattered upon the 
ground, and at the same time he was administer- 
ing parental advice and information to a round- 
faced imp, who was sprawled on the grass a few 
feet away, intent upon reversing the heaven-or- 
dained position of the human body. 

“Golly, daddy !"’ and the small, black head sud- 
denly came up where a pair of ¢ nall, black feet 
had been a moment before. ‘Golly, daddy ! wha’s 
dat a-comin’ up de road ?” 

For answer, a group of mounted horsemen 
wheeled rapidly up the grass-grown road that led 
to the house, and, pausing before the astonished 
Cesar, the foremost of the riders said: 

“Here, darky, whose place is this ?” 

Cesar stammered out his master’s name. 





“Ha!” said another rider, with a self-compla- 
cent smile, ‘‘this accords well with the eternal fit- 
ness of things. Let us dismount, and take our 
ease for a few hours in the rebel’s home, for he 
will not be likely to enjoy it soon himself. 

A grim smile passed around the group, and the 
proposition seemed to meet the taste of all, for 
they dismounted. while the officer who had first 
spoken turned again to the negro, and said: 

“Carry our respects to your mistress, and say 
that His Majesty’s officers beg permission to tarry 
a few hours beneath her roof. No member of the 
household shall be disturbed, but all must remain 
within doors.” 

By this time a company of soldiers had appear- 
ed, and pickets were at once placed about the 
grounds and house, while the officers lounged 
upon the verandas, and conversed in knots of two 
and three. Two of the soldiers made their way to 
the kitchen to set things in motion there for a sup- 
per for their officers. The colored cook was high- 
ly indignant that her domains should be thus in- 
vaded, and her indignation was increased when 
she was told to prepare a meal for those whom she 
styled, ‘‘de British rascals.” 

There was no help for it, however, and prepara- 
tions were immediately begun, amid many scorn- 
ful remarks from Aunt Dinah. 

When Priscilla and her mother learned that the 
enemy had taken possession of their home, a sud- 
den terror seized them. The whole day had been 
spent in anxious waiting, and this mustering of 
forces near the river at this particular time caused 
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them to fear that the plans of the Americans had 











been discovered. But if that were so, they 
reasoned, the spy would surely give warn- 

ing, and the troops would not cross. This 
reasoning, even, gave them a feeling of re- 

lief, for if their friends could not cross the 

river, the life of the father and husband 
would not be risked. 

About two hours after the arrival of the 
officers, supper was served in the dining- 
room, and in a few moments the table was 
surrounded by a laughing, hungry company, re- 
splendent in bright uniforms. The officers were 
delighted toeat in a civilized manner, after their 
usual camp life, and they were very jolly and 
somewhat boisterous in their manner. Their sud- 
den advent in the room, however, had a most so- 
bering effect upon the acrobat Peter, who had, as 
we have seen, given the first alarm of their ap- 
proach to Cesar, but who was now in a closet 
opening from the dining-room, seated suspiciously 
near to a jar of cakes. 

He shrank back into a corner when he heard the 
loud voices near by, expecting every moment to be 
dragged from his hiding-place. 

Then he remembered that over the closet was an 
unfinished chamber, and that the top of the closet 
was covered only by loose boards. Peter set cau- 
tiously about ascending to this room, by means of 
the boxes and hooks. 

As he was climbing, his curiosity got the better 
of his fears, and he paused to listen to what was 
being said without, and heard the captain relate 
the particulars of the capture of a spy, who had 
made a sketch of the British fortifications, which 
was found concealed in the lining of his hat. To 
save his life the wretch had played traitor, and 
revealed the plan of the attack which was to be 
made that very night by the Ameficans, under 
Colonel Wainwright, unless this spy should hang 
out a signal-light from Bald Eagle Cliff to indicate 
that it was unsafe for the Americans to cross. 

“It’s more than probable,” suggested one, ‘‘that 
our friends across the river wont see any signal to- 
night, eh ?” 

“Oh, yes, they may see several signal lights— 
when they get across the river,” was the reply. 

Peter had hardly breathed while he listened, and 
at this point, with his knees knocking violently to- 
gether, he began to climb out of the closet, and 
shortly appeared before Priscilla, and excitedly 
poured forth the story of his adventures. 

“Oh, Mis’ Priscil’!”” he cried, rolling up his 
eyes, “a norful tings goin’ to happen to kurnel!”’ 

Priscilla caught his arm. 

“Oh! what is it, Peter?’ with a Jittle shake, 





“do not keep me waiting!” 
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“Well, yer see, Mis’ Priscil’,” said Peter, ‘1! 
was in de closet ob de dinin’-room,” with an em- 
barrassed air, ‘‘an’ de ossifers come in, an’ I was 
cotched, sho’, so I dar’s’n't move, an’ I heard ’em 
tell how de kurnel was coming ober de ribber dis | 
berry night, an’ dey was goin’ to fall ober dem 
w’en dey lands, an’ deys goin’ to roast ’em, ebery | 
one.” 

Peter, in order to make his story as startling as 
possible, had drawn slightly on his imagination. 

‘But, Peter,” said Priscilla, drawing a sigh of 
relief, “‘my father will not cross the river, for a 
signal will be given.” 

“No, dere won’t be no signal, needer,”’ said the 
small African, ‘‘de rascal who was goin’ to gib de 
signal’s dun sole hisself to de redcoats, an’ dat’s 
how dey know all ’bout it.” 

Priscilla’s heart grew heavy as the horror of the 
coming night rose before her. But not one instant 
did the stout little soul waver. That signal must 
be given! 

But who was there to give it? A picket of the 
enemy was at that moment standing before the 
door. None of the servants, even if they could 
be trusted with so grave a charge, could pass out 
of that entrance. 

“Oh, my father,” cried Priscilla to herself, with 
a little sob, “you must not cross the river! The 
light must shine!” 

She dared not go to her mother, she dared not 
lose any time. She ran quickly to her room, and 
put on a gay little red cloak, under the folds of 
which she placed two candles and materials for 
lighting them. On her way down to the door she 








HUMANOPHONE. 


picked a half-blown rose, which was growing in a 
box in the hall. 

The sentry was pacing up and down before the 
door, in the track of light that shone from the | 
lamp in the hall, and as he saw the sprightly little 
figure in the doorway, he gave a right respectful 
salute to the “‘fair little rebel.” 

‘*Wilt thou not have a rose for thy coat?” said 
the wily tactician in the doorway, presenting her 
small flag-of-truce with a dainty little courtesy. 
The soldier’s eyes lighted up with pleasure as he 
took the rose, for just then he had a vision of a 
smiling little face that he had been wont to look 
upon-—his own little lassie across the sea. 

‘Wilt thou let me pass? I cannot stay longer 
in the house,” said the red-cloaked figure. 

The sentry hesitated. He had orders to let no 
one pass in or out;—but such achild! It was a 
shame to keep her in, and no one would know. 
Besides, the troops would soon be in motion. He 
thought again of his own little girl, and he let 
Priscilla pass. 

The officers had finished their feasting,—for it 
was a feast to most of them,—and, in the genial 
mood that comes after agreeable eating, there was 
aloud call for Uncle Cesar and his violin, for 
strains of music had been heard floating gently in 
to the dining-room from the kitchen. Czsar had 
just heard Peter’s excited story, with the added 
information that ‘‘Mis’ Priscil’ had dun gone to 
show de light herself,” for the small Peter had 
been swift to arrive at conclusions. 

The dusky musician, therefore, swiftly obeyed 
the summons to the dining-room, hoping to de- 
tain the soldiers for a while by his playing; and 
certainly, never before had he played with such 
spirit. He was so successful that the officers for- 
got how time was passing, and it was a long while 
before one of them, leaping to his feet, exclaimed, 
‘We have stayed here too long—we must go. 

Then there was much hurrying of mounted 
horsemen, and presently the soldiers moved | 





steadily away toward the river. But Caesar's pur- 
| pose had been accomplished. Priscilla had safely 
| passed over half the distance before the officers 
| had mounted their horses. 





The night was dark and the way was rough. 
Many a stumble and fall had the brave little fig- 
ure as it struggled courageously onward. She 
had almost reached the foot of the cliff when she 
heard the sound of approaching horsemen, fol- 
lowed by the tramp of many feet. There was a 
dense growth of bushes near at hand, in the shel- 


| ter of which, with quickly beating heart she saw 


the dusky outline of the forces who were march- 
ing to surprise her father. When the rear of the 
line had passed by, she turned aside from the road 
and began to climb the steep cliff. 

The troops had passed around the base of the 
cliff, and were hidden by a dense growth of wood. 

After many tiresome upward steps, and many a 
fall upon the rough rocks, one of which had hurt 
her cruelly, as the bruised and bleeding flesh told 
plainly, Priscilla came out upon the summit of the 
cliff. This was separated into two parts by adeep 
chasm, and on the part next to the river had been 
built a rude hut occupying the entire portion of 
the rock on that side of the fissure. 

The opening between the rocks was bridged by 
a single log, oneend of which rested on the door- 
step of the hut, so that one in crossing stepped 
from tke log directly into the doorway. 

At any other time Priscilla would not have 
dared cross this treacherous bridge, but there 
was no time for fear now. Every moment was 
lessening her chance to warn her father, and think- 
ing only of him, she darted across the log, and en- 
tered the hut. 

It was but a moment’s work to light her can- 
dles and place them in the window, whence they 

sent their warning rays far out into the night. 

“OQ God, make father see the light!’’ she 
cried. And the light was seen. Its swift mes- 
sage was wafted across the river and heeded. 

But other eyes saw the star upon the moun- 
tain-top, and a great yell of rage arose from 
the red-coated soldiers, as, crouched in their 
ambuscade, they saw the gleam that thwarted 
their plans. 

Priscilla heard the rush of feet below her, 
but she could not abandon her post. Her 
father might not yet have seen the light, and 
so she must keep it burning still a little long- 
er. If she could only keep back the enemy 
till her light had sent its rays again and again 
across the water. 

She sprang to the door and closed it. A 
long pole was lying on the floor. Placing one 
end against the opposite side of the hut she 
found that the other end would reach the 
door. She placed her weight upon the pole 
and waited. She could hear the rush of those 
who were hurrying up the cliff. Nearer and 
nearer they came, but the brave little maiden 
did not desert its post. 

The infuriated soldiers had reached the 
summit, but here there was a pause. Only 
one could cross at a time, and the first one 
must open the door before he could step from 
the log. Upon the rounded, slippery log lit- 
tle force could be used. 

Priscilla felt the pressure from without, but 
her defences were not moved. Alone, those 
slight hands held the British soldiers in 
check. But it could be only for a moment. 

“Back! back!” cried the soldiers to their 
comrade on the log. ‘We know a surer 
way.” 

In a moment more a dozen rifles poured their 
deadly contents through the door. Ah, yes, bold 
warriors, you can walk in now, and tear those 
hated lights from the window, but you must pass 
over a little, red-cloaked figure that lies in your 
pathway—a dainty little figure that will never 
hear again the music which morning breezes 
make. 

As the rough soldiers crowded into the hut, 
there were other thoughts among them than of re- 
venge. And one was there who still wore upon 
his coat a half-blown rose, whose eyes were misty 
as he looked into that sweet, upturned face, and 
thought of his own little lassie across the sea. 

Wess DONNELL. 
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For the Companion. 


THE HUMANOPHONE 


Presents a novel form of entertainment, which may 
be so easily arranged that it is as available for home 
parlors as for church and charity festivals. 

The humanophone is the only living musical instru- 
ment known to be in existence. Its appearance is 
identical with the ordinary musical staff. By the di- 
agram it may be noticed that the only perceptible dif- 
ference between the humanophone and the regular 
staff is the appearance of the notes. These represent 
eight human faces, which in the real humanophone 
are living, singing notes. 

The use of this singular musical instrument ena- 
bles the teacher or leader to demonstrate with what 
rapidity the rudimentary principles of music may be 
taught. The novelty of the method employed recom- 
mends it to the favor of all fun-loving musicians. It 
will be especially pleasing to that class of teachers 
who advertise the various easy methods of teaching 
the violin, piano or guitar, in ten easy lessons. The 
humanophone can assure its patrons that one lesson 
is sufficient to advance pupils from the lowest to the 
highest degree of musical proficiency. 

The construction of the humanophone is very sirn- 
ple. Take a large, white curtain, say ten or twelve 
feet in width, according to the size of the notes to be 
represented. This must be determined by the size of 
the people, whether children or adults, who are to 
represent the notes. 

Sew or paint five strips of black across the entire 
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curtain, to represent the lines of the staff. These | 


should be at least eightinches apart. The sign of the | 
clef should be made, the lines to indicate the stem of | 
each note; and the bars and the added line below. | 

Then cut out circles in the place where the notes | 
should be, just large enough to admit the faces of the | 
singers, being very careful that nothing but the feat- 
ures be seen. Strengthen the edges of the circle by 
a white facing or binding of white cloth. 

You now have the perfect staff. 

Behind this curtain, which must be securely and 
very smoothly hung, and carefully fastened at the 
edges so that no wrinkles may appear, the singers are 
to be named do, re, mi, etc.; each singer belongs to 
and must sing only his own note. 

The positions of the upper notes can be secured by 
means of steps or boxes placed so as to bring the face 
of each singer exactly on a level with the circle in the 
curtain to which he belongs, the lower notes by sit- 
ting or kneeling. The staff should be placed well up 
upon the curtain, so that it may be readily seen by 
the audience, and easily faced by the singer. 

It is advisable that the voices, if adults, form a | 
double quartette, that is, two singers foreach part. | 

The leader, who stands outside, now takes his baton 
and prepares to give a lesson in music. The faces are 
required to sing their answers, but must use only the 
syllable of the note to which they belong. No an- 
swers can be spoken. 

Of course the merriment of the lesson must de- 
pend largely upon the arrangement of the questions, 
and the instruction given by the leader. Any bright 
punster will find plenty of material for the lesson. 

As a hint for the leader we give suggestions for the | 
first note, (do) which should always be named face. 
The reason which the leader should give for calling | 
the notes faces is found in the fact, that the letters 
which fill the spaces on the staff, when read upward | 
from the bottom, spell f-a-c-e. 

The leader (pointing to the first note), says, “What | 
kind of a face is this?” 

The piano and face sound do. | 

“Yes, ado-face. Correct.” (Turning toclass.) ‘All 
please observe this face is do. Now” (pointing to | 
the last note on the staff), ‘“‘what face is this ?”’ | 

Piano and face sound do. 

“‘What, another do-face? Sound the two faces to- | 
gether. Correct. Correct. Very fine. Now let the 
class observe that there is a marked difference in the 
two do’s, as well as the two faces. One is low do. 
Sound, please. The other is highdo. Sound, please. 
The reason of this is obvious. This low do has had | 
no yeast, and this do (pointing to upper face) has 
been raised. Yeasted and unyeasted do’s please 
sound.” (Piano sounds with faces.) 

“Are there any more do-faces in the scale? Please 
sound. (Face on the first line sounds ‘‘mi.””) Ah, 
yes, we have another,” and so on. 

The sign of the flat and sharp may be prepared by 
cutting the form of it in pasteboard, and covering the 
same with black paper or cambric. Hooks may be 
sewed upon the curtain, so that by the aid of a picture 
hanger (a long pole with adjusted hook) the leader 
may hang the flats and sharps. In this the punster 
may find ample field for his art. 

In conducting the first simple, familiar airs, the 
leader will be able to point out the notes or faces who 
are to sing the required notes. But soon the faces 
will advance so rapidly that he will find it impossible 
to follow the music with his baton, however nimble 
he may try to be. 

Soon chords, runs, trills, quavers and demi-semi- 
quavers will be rendered by the faces. Then singing 
by syllables and words, French, German and Italian 
songs may follow, until the humanophone becomes 
the despair of the leader, who sinks hopelessly into 
his chair. It is easy to arrange a most unique and 
varied programme for an evening’s entertainment. 
Especially of songs and choruses requiring the aid of 
facial changes and contortions. 

By removing the musical crank, and adjusting a 
speaking one, the humanophone is equally useful in 
rendering spoken numbers. A new set of faces 
should be substituted, and there is little need of sug- 
gestion in regard to selections for this part of an 
evening’s entertainment. 
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For the Companion. 


THE EARTHQUAKE AT SUMMERVILLE. 


The following is a narrative of an actual experience 
of the earthquake at Summerville, in August, 1886, as 
taken down from the lips of the narrator, a young 
married woman who had lately removed to that town: 

We left our home in Charleston, as you know, 
early in the spring, and took a pretty cottage at Sum- 
merville. This Southern sanitarium is twenty-two 
miles from Charleston; but as the trains run very 
frequently throughout the day, we felt that we were 
quite near to the city. 

I wish you could have seen how beautiful the cot- 
tage was which my husband had chosen. Like most 
of the houses in Summerville, it was raised consid- 
erably from the ground, by stout brick pillars, in 
order to secure the dryness which we so much covet 
in the South. It was only one story in height, but 
had eight apartments, with every convenience and 
modern improvement desirable, and was surrounded, 
according to the invariable Southern fashion, with 
wide, vine-covered piazzas. 

As I was a Virginian by birth, and loved the cheer- 
fulness of an open wood fire, our good landlord was 
so indulgent to my tastes, as to erect two new chim- 
neys, with carved cherry mantelpieces, in the Queen | 
Anne style, so making five chimneys, all of which | 
were built, as is universal in South Carolina, on the 
outside of the house. I tell you this, that you may 
better understand how these five chimneys could be 
all demolished by the earthquake, and yet the house 
not actually tumble down, which, although it was 
wrecked over our heads, it did not do. 

Summerville is built in the midst of a pine forest, 
whose aromatic and wholesome odor always fills the 
air. The cottages are detached, and surrounded by 
gardens and lawns filled with shrubbery, and every 
species of flowering and climbing vine peculiar to the 
South. Our little lawn was beautified by some fine 
live-oaks, and young trees of a few years’ growth. 

As you have never lived in a Southern city, you 
cannot know how great a charm it was to me to get 











and terrified children and servants, 
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out into a semi-rural home, embedded as it was in 
roses and greenery. What delight I had in arrang- 
ing all my pretty apartments—in covering the 
stained floors with bright Smyrna rugs, and in filling 
each room with the multitudinous wedding presents 
that helped to make our house so attractive! 

When it was all finished, our many pictures hung, 
our new piano placed, our bric-a-brac arranged in 
cabinets, on mantelpieces and on brackets, the silver, 
glass and china, with which, you know, kind friends 
had so royally provided me on my marriage, shining 
in the buffet in the dining-room, an acquaintance from 
the far North chanced to pay us a visit. This was 
only a few days before the earthquake, and I well re- 
member the delight he expressed in what he called 
“the perfection of cosiness,” that our home exhibited. 

“T would have,” he said to my husband, “no higher 
earthly ambition for a domestic settlement, than just 
such a cottage as this, with the lady of my heart be- 
side me, as yours is.” 

I tell you of his pleasure in our surroundings, be- 
cause the picture presented to him was in such fear- 
ful contrast with the one that would have met his 


| eyes had he come to us a fortnight later. 


On the evening of August 31st, my husband and I 
were sitting in our little parlor, enjoying ourselves 
over a pleasant turn of fortune that had just happened 
tous. I don’t think I ever was happier in my life. 
Why should not everything look rose-colored to me? 
Does ever any grand home in after years look so cap- 
tivating to its possessor as the first simple one in 
which she is installed as a young wife? I speak of 
this, dear aunt, that you may better understand and 
appreciate the sudden darkness that has blotted out 
my happy home. 





without much difficulty, and a blaze was kindled in 
front of the awning. Oh! the agony of those long- 
drawn hours, as we sat huddled together on the 
ground, waiting, praying, longing for the first streak 
of day! 

We were stunned with fright; we were dumb with 
mysterious apprehension. We felt as we surely had 
never felt before, the awful power of God! 

After daylight came, Mr. W—— thought it possible 
to have some food provided for this group of people, 
8o physically and mentally prostrated as to be almost 
too weak to hold themselves erect. There were some 
stores in the kitchen pantry. Moses brought out a 
large pot, and cutting two crotched sticks, he drove 
them into the ground, and slung the pot on the pole 
over the fire. Into it Aunt Dicey put a generous sup- 
ply of hominy, and two negro boys were set to steady 
the sticks, as the constant vibrations made them in- 
secure. 

Three separate shocks three times upset the hom- 
iny pot, and emptied its contents. 

Later in the morning, Aunt Dicey came with her 
large coffee-pot filled with coffee, and placed it to 
boil. Hardly had she done so when another shock 
turned it over into the ashes. 

Early in the morning two young men rushed in up- 
on us, so absolutely blanched with terror, that fora 
few moments we scarcely recognized two of our 
most intimate Charleston friends. They had just 
escaped death on the train, which you may remem- 


| ber was ditched near Summerville, of which the re- 


| port spread abroad that all on board had perished. 
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In the midst of our gay talk, our attention was ar- | 


rested by the violent swinging of the chandelier. 
This increased to such a degree that the lamps almost 
touched the ceiling in their swayings. 

We both sprang up instantly and rushed into the 
hall, but were thrown down three 
times with great force, before we 


They had escaped from the wreck, and had made 
their way to our house, little dreaming of such a sight 
as met their eyes. The nervous prostration of both 
of them was so excessive that they really lost all 
power to do anything. They lay down onthe ground 
in a state of such exhaustion as I have never seen 
come over a man. 

I got some bread and butter from the kitchen, and 
begged them to eat; but they 
seemed not to understand 
what I meant; and I actually 
broke morsels and fed them 





could reach the front door. How Pat 
we gained the piazza, and were B 
pitched down its flight of steps, I 


shall never know. I only know, 
that when I found myself prostrate 
upon the ground, every skirt was ba 
torn loose from my waist; and as 
my husband raised me up, we then 


as I would have fed a baby. 
As the day advanced the 
frightened people about us 
gained courage enough to re- 
turn to their own premises, to 
see after the damage ther 


is 





and there realized that we were in 
the midst of a terrible earthquake. (= 

The large live-oaks, of which I 
have spoken, were rocking as a 
ship rocks in a gale, and the small- 
er trees were so swayed that their — 





done. As the shocks lessened 
in number and violence, and 
much longer intervals oc- 
curred between them, Mr. 
W—— determined to see if it 





top branches almost touched the ‘ rf 
ground. Indeed, many of them, as 
we afterwards discovered, were en- 
tirely uprooted. 

Before we had in any measure re- 
covered ourselves, our little lawn 
was invaded by shrieking women, 


were not possible, in some 
measure, to save the contents 
of the house. He offered high 
reward to half a dozen colored 
men, and they ventured to 
follow him into the tottering 
building. With extreme care 





flying from the cottages around. 
It was about half after ten o’clock, 
and most of the inhabitants of 4 
Summerville had retired for the 
night. The fearful shock had made ennui 








them all spring from their beds, 
under the impression that their 
houses were falling in upon them. 
Many of the gentlemen were ab- 
sent, and so they fled to us in their | 
consternation. None of the ladies 
had anything on beyond a night- 
dress, and all were barefooted. 
Some had caught up counterpanes 
and sheets, and flung them about them. 

But terror had congealed everybody’s blood, and 
such an appalled crowd I trust I shall never see 
again! The children were frantic with fright, and 
the servants could not be persuaded that the Judg- 
ment Day had not come. 

We all huddled together upon the grass, far 
enough from the house to escape being overwhelmed 
should it toppledown. That it did not, seemed to us 
a miracle, as we watched it sinking and rising like a 
boat on the billows, in each terrible quiver of the 
seventeen shocks through which we passed between 
ten and a half that night, and seven the next morn- 
in 
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I think the dreadful premonitions of the coming 
earthquake, given us by the fearful detonations, rum- 
blings and explosions, were even more terrifying to 
bear than the quaking of the earth itself; because we 
were held for an instant, in appalling expectancy of 
what must come, when, for aught we knew, the 
earth might open at our feet and swallow us all up. 

This was what we actually did dread. We thought 
of the great earthquakes we had read of—the one in 
Lisbon, when forty thousand people were hurried into 
eternity in a few minutes; and why should not we 
be? We shuddered as we recalled the overthrow of 
Quito and Lima, and the recent destruction of Ischia. 

No two of these premonitory sounds were alike; at 
one time they resembled heavy cannonading; at an- 
other, the reverberations of near thunder ; at another, 
the rumble of a distant storm; at another, the sharp, 
quick snap of pistols; at another, the report of a 
musket; and so far as my consciousness bears me out, 
I did not realize that any two of these sounds that 
preceded these seventeen shocks, were actually alike. 

As the hours wore on, through the palsy of fear and 
the cold dews of the night, for our nights were al- 
ways cool at Summerville, we became so thoroughly 
chilled, that Mr. W—— bethought him of some shelter 
for the women and children, and of the possibility of 
kindling a fire. 

Aunt Dicey, my kind and capable old cook, man- 
aged to gather together some counterpanes and 
sheets. Moses, my young dining-room man, though so 
scared that scarcely anything but the whites of his 
eyes showed, succeeded in finding four stakes, which 
he drove into the ground, and over these an awning 
of sheets was stretched, under which the shivering 
women and children crept. Never till the Day of 
Doom do I expect again see such a group of pallid 
and ghastly faces! 

The next thought was to provide a fire, and as 
Aunt Dicey had covered up her kitchen coals, and the 
kitchen was not demolished, this was accomplished 
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they managed to get a great deal out, but oh, my 
beautiful bric-a-brac and scores of pretty things! 

I have an indistinct remembrance of seeing the 
beautiful set of Royal Worcester china, which you 
know L—— and C—— had given me on my marriage, 
lying on the dining-room floor, among the crash of 
glass and china, with my silver scattered all among 
them; and I also recall that I looked upon the wreck 
with utter indifference, my mind being too much 
preoccupied for such trifles as these. 

The house did not actually fall, as we feared it might, 
even though all the five chimneys were prostrate on 
the ground. Our rescued possessions were stored in 
one of the offices in the yard, which was not materially 
injured; but the beautiful upright piano had to be 
left. To have attempted to move it would most prob- 
ably have brought down the disjointed rafters on the 
heads of the men; for all the plastering in the house 
had already fallen. 

After midday Mr. W—— determined to take me for 
shelter to the home of his married brother at Colum- 
bia, only fifty miles or so distant, for we had no 
thought of the earthquake having affected that city. 
The train was crowded with the most ghastly group 
of men, women and children that I ever beheld. 

A very few hours ought to have taken us to Colum- 
bia, but it was after midnight before we arrived 
there; so great was the demoralization i d 





people being so muchlarger. Houses even then were 
rocking violently, and walls and chimneys tumbling 
down. 

We found that the house of Mr. W——’s brother, a 
large, three-story brick one, was considered so unsafe 
that his wife, ill with typhoid fever, had been car- 
ried out, and laid on the floor of an omnibus in the 
street. 

Can you conceive what our feelings must have 
been? Remember we had not slept a wink since 
Monday night, and scarcely eaten a mouthful of food; 
and this was Wednesday after midnight. It was 
strange to see how everybody forgot to eat. My 
husband found refuge for me in an omnibus, in the 
middle of one of the streets, and I thanked God that 
I had even so secure a place of shelter as that. 

The next day Mr. W—— received a telegram, 
which, while it relieved his fears about the tidal- 
wave, informed him that the brother-in-law who 
had been ill on Sullivan’s Island had died from the 
shock of the earthquake, and that he must go at once 
to the aid of his mother and sister, which he did, leav- 
ing me, a frightened refugee, among strangers. 

In a day or two the people of Columbia became 
more reassured, as the earthquake did not do the 
damage there that it did in Charleston and Summer- 
ville. Never while I live shall I forget, or cease to 
be thankful for, the wonderful kindness and sympa- 
thy that was shown me by these good people of Co- 
lumbia. It warms my heart every time I think of it. 
They turned themselves out of their beds, and opened 
their doors to every refugee who came to their city. 
Three times had my sister-in-law to be moved; and 
it isa marvel that she survived it at all. 

And now, dear aunt, you know all the the rest. 
You know how, after a few days, Mr. W—— put me 
on a train going North, and sent me to my Virginia 
friends, and to the quiet and safety of your homes 
here in Lexington. 

Do you marvel now, after what I have been telling 
you of these, my earthquake experiences—do you 
marvel that my eyes are twice their usual size—that 
my cheeks are sunken and pallid, and that the blood 
has left my lips? Do you not rather wonder that my 
hair has not turned white in consequence of the hor- 
rors through which I have passed. Listening to this 
one experience of mine may help you better to gauge 
that of the fifty thousand people in Charleston, who 
have suffered terrors beyond any that I have endured. 
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For the Companion. 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST SEWER-GAS. 


Sewer-gas is not a simple substance of uniform 
composition, but it varies in its constituents at differ- 
ent places and at different times, while its effects are 
not always the same upon different individuals or un- 
der changing circumstances. Ordinary drain or cess- 
pool air, in its usual state of dilution, is not deadly, 
otherwise most American householders would always 
be ill. The fact that thousands of persons are living 
amid leaky drain pipes, without serious annoyance, 
proves that some forms of sewer-gas are less hurtful 
than others. 

An ordinary privy is harmless, but a tight cesspool, 
even if it contains only kitchen grease, may create 
sufficient poison to destroy a whole family. Not long 
since, three men were overcome on entering a cess- 
pool at Newark, N.J., and two of them died from 
suffocation. At Cleveland, O., a similar catastrophe 
occurred. 

The bad odor of sewer gas is due mainly to sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, which causes debility, beils, and 
similar skin diseases, but one may breathe this com- 
pound in the chemist’s laboratory with impunity. If 
a person, however, is exposed for a long time to such 
influences the effect is cumulative, and may render 
him less liable to resist infection. 

On the other hand, habit may exert some influence 
in the matter. Anyone on entering a crowded thea- 
tre or school, or a room filled with tobacco smoke, 
will feel discomfort, and hardly be able to breathe, 
yet in a few minutes the sense of annoyance will dis- 
appear, unless the person has very delicate lungs. 
Men working in sewers feel no bad effects from their 
surroundings, and persons actively occupied are less 
liable than others to suffer from breathing sewer-gas. 
Plumbers complain mostly of rheumatism caused by 
damp, but they are often sickened by inhaling foul 
air when working over open drains. Women and 
children and others who lead a sedentary life are 
most subject to this poison. 

Sewer-gas may be created where there is neither a 
sewer nor a cesspool. Every inch of waste-pipe 
which has been long coaied with grease, soap or 
slime, will evolve offensive odors, unless it is well 
flushed or ventilated. Certain forms of bottle or res- 
ervoir traps are only minature cesspools. So long as 
there is a chance for filth to putrefy, foul air will be 
thrown off. All the elements for fermentation are 
present in waste-pipes—heat, moisture and animal 
matter. In an ordinary basin-waste the hot water, 
soap and scurf from the skin are sufficient material to 





by the earthquake along the whole line, that no 
official was uptohisduty. Those long hours of travel 
on the train will haunt me like a nightmare all my 
life. I sat stunned on my seat. 

Beside me sat my husband absolutely dumb, for he 
either had heard, or had somehow got it into his 
head, that a tidal-wave had submerged Sullivan’s 
Island, where his mother was, at her summer resi- 
dence, and where his young sister was watching over 
her husband, who was convalescent after typhoid 
fever. Imagine his feelings; for along the route 
various things occurred to confirm his fears. 

Behind me, on the next seat, was a dying child, 
which did die; on the seat before me was another 
child, struggling in convulsions, brought on by 
fright. All about were fainting women, women in 
hysterics, and men looking as ghastly as men must 
look on the gallows. 

Such a scene may God spare me the horror of ever 
witnessing again. 

It was beyond midnight when we reached Colum- 
bia. The first sounds that met our ears were the 
shriekings and prayers of the whole negro population 
of the city, who, together with the whites, were gath- 
ered in the streets. The consternation there was 
even greater than at Summerville, the number of 
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Much also depends upon the condition of the individ- 
ual. If in robust health, he may live unharmed for years 
amid unwholesome conditions, but if prostrated by a 
slight illness, or depressed by worry or fatigue, a sin- 
gle whiff of sewer-gas may bring*on serious results. 
A slight cold, in that case, may develop into diphthe- 
ria, or an ordinary fever assume a typhoid form. 

The risk of breathing sewer-gas is not from the 
amount of bad odor perceptible. The worst gases 
are often odorless. To quote a high authority, ‘There 
is always danger in breathing sewer-air, and this dan- 
ger is notin proportion to the amount of bad odors 
present, nor can it always be overcome by being 
much in the open air. The danger is not so much a 
great probability of evil, as a small probability of 
great evil.” 

Many persons are not susceptible to bad odors; 
others think such odors are not harmful unless they 
are very strong. Still, others become habituated to 


smells which, to a visitor, seem very offensive. A 
faint, fetid, nauseous odor which comes in slight puffs 
from a wash-basin or bath-overflow is always to be 
feared. A stench, as from a barn-yard or swill-tub, 
is merely annoying. 

If a house is dry and well aired, and there are open 
fireplaces for ventilation, sewer-air will be rapidly 
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diffused or carried off without doing harm. On the 
other hand, if windows are kept tightly closed for 
fear of dust or chilling drafts, and there are no open 
fireplaces or skylights, in short, if the house is mere- 
ly an air tight box filled with upholstered furniture 
and drapery to absorb odors, sewer-gas will be drawn 
in through every leak, by the suction from stoves and 
gas-jets, and will exert its worst effects upon the in- 
mates, debilitated by the impure atmosphere in which 
they exist. Koch’s recent researches at Berlin show 
that ventilation and dryness destroy cholera germs. It 
is in damp basements that sickness most prevails, and 
in overheated houses that sewer-gas is most to be 
dreaded. 

It is not asserted that filth alone can create disease. 
Foul pig-stys do not generate typhoid-fever, nor isa 
simple stench unwholesome. It is fermenting or pu- 
trescent filth which is dangerous to health, and the 
infection is believed to be due to specific germs of 
disease, which have been transmitted from some pa- 
tient through the agency of air, water, milk, or other 
food. The germ theory is now the generally accepted 
belief, though there is a growing impression among 
many persons, that some forms of zymotic disease 
may be created spontaneously. 

The remedies for sewer-gas are within the reach of 
all. ‘There is no more doubt that sewer-gas can be 
completely kept out of houses,” says Professor 
Chandler, “than that it is not kept out of nine houses 
out of ten.” 

Where dependence is placed upon cesspools these 
must be made tight to guard against the change of 
soil and well pollution, and abundant ventilation 
must be provided. All cesspools are abominations 
and make-shifts at best, and the sooner they are abol- 
ished the better. Almost any other method of sew- 
erage is preferable. Earth closets are practicable in 
small communities or single dwellings, while what is 
known as the sub-irrigation system may be appliedin 
homes which now depend upon cesspools. 

The second measure of safety is to provide a trap 
to disconnect the dwelling from the cesspool or sew- 
er, with an air inlet opening just inside the trap, so 
as to permit of a thorough circulation of air within 
the whole system of drains. 

After barring the entrance of sewer-air into his 
dwelling, the householder must not fail to insure that 
he has not a miniature sewer within the building. 
Hence, all drains and soil and waste-pipes must be 
thoroughly ventilated by connecting their upper and 
lower ends with the outer air, so as to secure a thor- 
ough circulation throughout their entire length. 

“Ventilate!”’ “Ventilate!’’ ‘“Ventilate!” should be 
rung into the ears of every householder. One can- 
not have too much pure air within his drainage sys- 
tem. Airis nature’s disinfectant and surpasses all 
others. It is a safeguard against leaks, rat-holes, 
cracks, evaporation, and the ordinary wear and tear 
to which all mundane things are subject. Let the in- 
terior of drains be constantly purified by a steady 
current of atmospheric air passing through them, 
and diluting their contents, and there need be no 
anxiety about sewer-gas. Ventilation, however, 
must be abundant. It will not do to use a half-inch 
gas-pipe to ventilate a trap, and soil and waste pipes 
must be carried full bore to the roof, and their 
ends must not be closed by cowls or hoods, but left 
wide open to the atmosphere. 

The accompanying cut shows the elementary prin- 
ciples of good plumbing. It will be noticed, first, 
that the drain in the cellar is exposed to view and not 
buried underground, and is of cast-iron instead of 
tile, second, it is extended full size through the roof 
and not into a chimney flue; third, there is a running 
trap on the drain to disconnect the house from the 
cesspool or sewer; fourth, just inside this trap is an 
air inlet pipe, which opens at the gutter or in a man- 
hole. 

The object of this pipe is to secure a free circula- 
tion of air within the house drain. As the latter is 
necessarily warmer than the outer atmosphere, from 
the effect of the heat of the building and hot water 
discharged into the pipes, there is naturally a ten- 
dency for pure air to be drawn into the air inlet, as 
indicated by the arrows, and to pass out at the roof. 
Thus, in case of a leak or if a trap dries out, diluted 
air will escape and not so-called sewer-gas. Further- 
more, each fixture is separately trapped and the trap 
is ventilated by a special pipe to prevent syphonage, 
otherwise, when the upper fixture is discharged, its 
contents, in passing by the outlet of the basin below, 
would create a vacuum there and also exert a pulling 
action upon the water in the basin trap, which would 
be liable to empty it. 

There is a wide-spread belief that benefit is to be 
gained from flushing pipes by letting water run at 
faucets. Flushing means rinsing by a copious and 
rapid flow of water. The stream from an ordinary 
faucet is too slight to accomplish anything towards 
cleaning the tenacious slime that forms on the inside 
of drains, and it is merely a waste of water to allow 
such a feeble stream to trickle through a soil-pipe. 

Colonel Waring’s ‘‘Perfect Sanitary Formula” em- 
braces two injunctions: First, to allow no organic de- 
composition within the dwelling or within drains un- 
der unhealthful conditions; second, to allow no drain 
air to enter the house under any circumstances. 

I would add to these the following: drain, purify 
and ventilate; eradicate every hint of dampness from 
the site and foundations; do not store up anything 
capable of decomposition, within or about your 
dwelling; let the hidden things be revealed; use plenty 
of hot water, soap and elbow grease; let the broom 
and scrubbing brush be the sceptres of domestic su- 
premacy; take nothing for granted, and remember 
that eternal vigilance is the price of health, as of 
liberty; distrust amateur advice on matters of 
health; test all things, but hold fast to that which is 
good and in accord with common-sense. 

The best plumbing will not last forever, and needs 
periodical inspection. A trap may freeze in January 
and dry up in July, and deep frosts will break up 

drains and cause leaks; rats may burrow, gases will 
corrode, valves become leaky by wear, and careless 
Servants neglect to keep fixtures clean; hence, peri- 
odical inspection, especially of hidden plumbing 
work, should be an imperative duty upon the house- 
holder. I would also urge every one not to have too 
much plumbing, and, furthermore, to concentrate 
and isolate all fixtures as far from living-rooms as 
Possible. CHARLES F. WINGATE. 
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500 FOREIGN STAMPS, Australia, etc., with 
IY new list, We. F. P. VINCENT, Chatham, N. Y. 


DIATEN ISLAND DYEING. 


Send for Circular and Price-List. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO.,5 and 7 John Street, New York. 








For particulars concerning 

| this most desirable Corset, see 
advertisement, with cut of Cor- 
set, in YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
Sept. Ist. page 376; it will also 
appear in early issue in October. 








NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS! 
Knickerbocker ShoulderBrace 
and Suspender combined. Expands 
the Chest, prevents round Shoulders. 
A perfect Skirt-supporter for Ladies. 
No harness; simple; unlike all others, 

Sizes for 






only Reliable Shoul- 
r Brace, Sold by 
Druggists and Gen- 
eral Stores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of $1 per pair, plain and figured, or 
$1.50 silk-faced. Send chest measure 
around the body. Address 
KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO. 
N.A.JOHNSON, Prop. Easton, Pa. 


FIVESORONE DOLLAR! 


rge and Beautiful COLORED PICT E 
from THE ye | ERCHANGE, the oldest 
and best art paper, Est’d. 1878. Refer to this paper. 
Fruit: Study of Red Apples, Goodyear.) 








Landscape: Forest Scene, ex. 
Marine Niew: ger York Bay, ' Meran. 20 : a! 
Flowerpiece: Carnations, Red, in 

and Yellow, Goodyear, 14 inches. 


irds: Two studies, for Tile and Hand- | Ten colors 
, Screen, Fiory. 
Copies of the Journal, copiously illustrated, accom- 
pany each lot. Sample copy, with colored plate and 
llustrated catalogue of Colored Studies sent for 20 Cts, 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 37 W. 22nd Street, N. Y. 


C. C. Shayne, 
Mannfacturing Furrier, 


103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs 
and Seal-skin Garments this 
season. This will afford a 
splendid opportunity for ladies 
to purchase reliable furs direct 
from the Manufacturer at low- 
est possible prices. Fashion 
book mailed free. 


CUSTOM MADE 
PANTS $3, 
co oats to Match for $2.25, 


FULL SUITS aT 
Poputan Prices. 
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Where do you order 
your pants? I order of 
the BAY STATE PANTS 
Co., Boston, at only $3 
a pair, Custom Made. 
Try them by sending 6 
cents for Samples, rules 
for measurement and 
other particulars, showe 
ing how this is done, 


BAY STATE PANTS Co., 30 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Every Boy! 


Should read this 
Advertisement. 


DEAR Boy:—Send us your name and 
address, and we will mail to you a letter, 
showing how you can make from 40 cents 
to $1.20, spending money, every Saturday 
afternoon, between now and Christmas- 
time. In replying to this advertisement, 
address your answer to Rev. J. HENRY 
SMYTHE, D. D., care of Messrs. Doliber, 
Goodale & Co., Proprietors of “ Mellin’s 
Food,” Nos. 40, 41, 42 & 43 Central 
Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 


~ *KDPS*Mopvs| 
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Toadiabed Peevetind Kew Hib Hath, 





1878, 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


TEV = BEST wenn. 
5 iS Soe 
LK The Latest Weaves. 
And the Lowest Prices. 
THE NEW MASCOTTE BLACK SILK, 


One of the most beautiful i ever produced in a 

Black Silk. Our Silks are all made from a superior 
uality of — silk yarns, and dyed by the best dyers in 

the world, hence their permanent richness and superior 

aoeeg Seana. Send four 2c. stamps for samples, 

stating kinds most desired, and we will send choice line 

to select from, and return stamps with first order. 
Please mention the COMPANION. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS, 
69 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mrs. E. M. YAN BRUNT'S 


Dress Reform Parlors, 
39 E, {19th ST., NEW YORK CITY, 


Between 4th Ave. & Broadway. 








Hygienic and Artistic Underwear for 
Women and Children. 


FALL and WINTER Jersey Fitting Union 
Undergarments in SILK, JERSEY 
WOOL, MERINO, in Stock 
and made to Order. 


GOOD SENSE WAISTS, 


poe Corded Waists, 
Breakfast Cor- 


porters, 
tary Napkins, 
Abdominal Ban- 
mm. dages, Corsets 
for Eques- 
Lal triennes. Dress 
Reform Pat- 
terns. 
Send for Dress 
Reform Quar- 
terly, mailed free. 


PURCHASING 
BUREAU. 
Orders by mail a 
specialty. 


THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK S'> PANTS 


(Full Suits and Overcoats.) 
1, This Company is now 
doing the largest custom- 
made clothing business in 

the United States. 
ye have now upon 






BAT 





tomers, whom we have 
supplied direct, saving 


THREE 
FACTS 


them the enormous profit 
and expensive rents of the 
jobber and retailer. 

: e never PERMIT 
anyone to be sorry he dealt 
with us,for we always have 
and always will REFUND 
MONEY FOR ANY CAUSE, 
even the buyer’s fault. 

Act NOW, and begin to save ONE-HALF the cost of 
clothing for the rest of your life: and if you have always 
worn ready-made, begin NOW to know the LUXURY of 
CUSTOM-MADE clothing. 
Send 6 cents for 
measurement blanks. 
will 8 











Do one of two things:— 
ackage Of samples and self- 
ENTION THIS PAPER, and we 
end a GOOD LINEN TAPE-MEASURE FREE. 

Or, if you cannot wait for samples, tell us about 
what color you like, give us your WAIST, HIP and 
INSIDE LEG measures, together with $3 and 35 cents for 
postage (or prepaid express) and packing, and we will 
GUARANTEE to please or refund your money. 

To those who do not already our reputation, 
the American Express Co. (capital $20,000,000) will 
cheerfully write, in answer to any inquiries sent to 
their Boston Office. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Skin & Scalp 
ESTORED 


by the # 
UTICURA 


Remedies. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 

all comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 

their marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and 

beautifying the skin and in curing torturing, disfiguring 

itching, scaly and = Sf diseases of the skin, scalp and 
blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, Internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula, CUTI- 
CURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure and the only in- 
fallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; RESOLV- 
ENT, $1; SOAP, 25c. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 

2" Send for “‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


HANDS 








Soft as dove’s down, and as white, by 
using CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 





our books over 110,000 cus- | 
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For 


BOYS «*> GIRLS 
te Ages 8 to 12 yrs. 
. SUPPORTS 

Stockings and un- 
derclothes from 
the SHOULD- 
ERS. No Stiff 
cords, No useless 
harness to bother. 

Fits beautifully, 
and with perfect 
ease and free- 
dom. Best and 
Cheapest. ‘Try 
one. For sale evy- 
erywhere. Sample 
by mail '75 cts. 
FOY, HARMON 
& CHADWICK, 
New Haven, Ct. 


Or. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 











Misses’ Vest. Boys’ Drawers. 


Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 
ist. Camel’s Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 
2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 
3d. They are an important protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 
4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
asthey are natura/ colors and contain no dyes. 
6th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 
Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application, 


WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y 
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: ysencery 


AU Cured by a 
teaspoonful of 
Perry Davis Pain killer 
in a little Nilkor 
sSugarand Water 


ALL DRUGGISTS SELLIT. we 

















DNR SMSC Hig GE 
Pall Mall Electric 
Association, London. 
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CRIMPER AND CURLER. 


curled for the day in a few seconds. 


The finest Tooth Brush ever made, constructed b 
and sent on trial, Postpaid, on receipt of price, 50 
ELECTRIC CORSETS, BRUSHES, BEL 














By its aid the hair, beard or mustache can_be 
For ladies it produces the “Langtry Style,” the “Patti Ban 
by ladies wearing their hair in the fashionable “loose an 





Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRI 


cts., or both for ® 
, &c. No risk, quick Sales. GEO. 


Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CURLER. 


curled any desired style in from one to two minutes. 
i the “Montague Curl,” and any other form desired 
fi ”™ mode. Gentl i) bh d bear 








an 
A beautiful article: handle of rosewood, other part nickel-plated. 


C TOOTH BRUSH OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


a new patented process which renders it impossible for Bristles to come out in use. 
ay be returned if not satisfactory. Canvassing 
A. SCOTT, 812 Broadway, New York. Sold at Drug and Fancy Stores. Mention paper. 


1. They m 


BiH 2H 
Sent on Trial, 
Postpaid. 





50c. 


Each of above articles guaranteed 
Agents wanted for Dr. SCOTT'S 
































For the Companion. 
A CALIFORNIA YEAR. 


How do we know when the Spring has come, 
In this pleasant land by the Western sea? 
Why the rainy days grow farther apart, 
And the clouds before the North wind flee. 
The gardens are blue with forget-me-nots, 
The peppe r-trees scatter their — 7 Ties red, 
The hills with poppies are all aflar 
And linnets God tas adow larks sing o’erhead. 


How do we know when Summer is here? 
The sky is one vast deep vault of blue, 
Whence the sun pours down his golden flood, 
Unchecked by a cloud the long day through. 
Grain fields aré waving, and orchards bend low, 
Roses and jasmines hold riotous sway ; 
While tents are unfolding on mountain and shore, 
And the life of the camper is blithe and gay. 
What is the sign of the Autumn time? 
Oh, then the vineyards their splendors show 
Musca s and Hamburgs and flaming Tokays; 
Never were clusters like these, I trow! 
But the roadside trees with dust are gray, 
Yellow and sere lie the hill and the plain, 
The water-courses are parched and dry— 
All patiently wait for the beautiful rain. 
But the Winter? Ah, that is the strangest of all; 
Instead of the North, the South winds blows, 
The swect South wind that brings the rain, 
The pattering rain, not wintry snows. 
And then the rivulets sing once more, 
The hills turn green, and the dear wild flowers 
Awake from their sleep, while the furrowed earth 
Grows young again ’neath the welcome showers. 


San José, Cal. M. H. FIEevp. 
o> 


For the Companion. 


THE PINK FLAMINGOES’ STORY. 


There have lately arrived at the zodlogical gardens 
in Paris a pair of beautiful pink flamingoes. They 
have been brought from Egypt, and are an object of 
great interest to the Parisians, who do not cease to 
admire their wonderful grace and beauty, as they 
pose dreamily all day, now bending their long necks 
almost into the shape of a figure 8, now standing 
upon one leg and now the other, and opening and 
shutting their bright eyes, which shine like buttons 
of gold. 

The flamingoes are great dreamers. Standing for 
hours idle and awake on one of their long legs, these 
pink-winged Egyptian birds seem to be traversing in 
their minds the events of centuries. It is possible to 
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to make the hearts of the Raetins glad, ont to re- 


ceive their adoration.” 
en ees a +r _ a . 
JACK-O’-LANTERN. 


The will-o’-the-wisp is known in the eastern coun- 
ties of England as the “lantern-man”’; and it seems 
most likely that from this name has come the one by 
which the phenomenon is called in this country. 


This —- light used to be seen over the marsh- 
es. It has been accounted for, by supposing that 
when the pools on the stagnant marshes dried up, the 
dead fish putrefied, and generated gases that were 
combustible. The bubbles of foul gases burned with 
a blue, flickering flame. 

At any rate, the fishermen on the coast, who have 
had the best chance to study these lights, describe 
them as burning. They are said even to aver that 
pieces of paper have been lighted at the lantern. 

It is certain that reported instances of seeing these 
ae? = less ——— now than they were former- 
ly. This may be due to the drainage of swamps and 
BS . Another ,feneration will be inclined to 
think that the will-o’-the-wisp was purely a creation 
of fancy. An English writer of a few years ago says: 

“I have seen the will-o’-the-wisp, both in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and it is popularly bel eved that, if a man 
witha lighted lantern goes near one, the enraged lan- 
tern-man will knock him down and twist his lantern 
to pieces.” 

a ae 


PRAYING TO A LETTER-BOX. 


We are so accustomed to the conveniences of the 
post-office system in our country that we think little 
of them, but to the poor natives of India some of 
them are deemed objects of worship, and to be pro- 
pitiated with gifts: 


In one case a man posted his letter in the box and 
shouted out its destination, to inform the presiding 
spirit whom he supposed to be inside. 

Another native humbly took off his shoes as he 

nape 4 the box, went through various we ge 

ore and after posting his letter, and finally 
ae coppers before the box as a propitiatory o ~ 
ing, retiring in the same attitude of humility. 

















TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50. FREE 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
ER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO.. Holly, Mich. 
NIEURALGI Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 
Cure, sent to any_address on receipt 


of stamp, by WALTER L. DAY,23 W.12th St.N.Y.City. 


| Send 2c. stamp for large catalogue of 
P Plays, Tableaux, Dialogues, Games, etc., 
T. S. DENISON, Chicago. 
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| 8TO cKING DARNING MADE EASY. 
This invention will darn quickly and beautifully holes of 
any size or shape, and strengthen worn places. A child 
can do as nice work as an adult. Sent, post-paid, with 
full instruction, for 75 cents. Addre 

COWLE cS & GALE, 109 PROSPE CT ST. t ST., CLEVELAND, O 


NEW BULL’S-EYE LANTERN. 


Has 3 colors; Red, Green and White. It is : 

rfect Lantern an is a new ping. aan to 

or i te ts. JOHN WIL 0., 
75 & 77 State t Street, ‘ite. Ill. 


Every schoolboy or girl ought to have one of our new 


“READY COMPANION BOXES.” 


A slight pressure on the top opens the box and the con- 
tents—Pen Holder, Slate & Lead Pencil is ready for use, 
All large stores keep them, but be your dealer does not, 
send 10 cents in stamps for sample. 

Eagle Pencil Co., New York. 


“HOME EXERCISER,”/or Brain Work- 
ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths; the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6 in. sq. floor-room, 
new, scientific, durable. ee 
sive, cheap. Send for Clre’r. OME 
SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL tess i 
16 E. Mth St. & 713 5th Ave.,N.Y. Prof. 
D.L.DoOWwbD.Wm. Blakie, author of “How to Get Strong,” 
says of it:—“I never saw any other I liked half as well.” 


WANTED Man or woman in every town to 
introduce our Chinese Secret 
Laundry Glossing. It sells itself. This glossing has 
been used in Shirt Factories and Laundries heretofore 
exclusively. It enables an ordinary ironer to compete 
with any laundry, and saves work. We are now puttin 
it up for family use. Sample box containing enough 
for we tNESE mail, aS cents, Particulars free. 


Jae a Michigan. 
Convertible Wire Basket 


can be changed into 150 usefal 
and ornamental 
shapes. Sent by 
mail for 2% cts. 
Agents make 
? oat nal sales 
an rofits, 
Good oun 
wanted. 
mee ~~) MF’G 
432 PEARL S8T,, Savename, oO. 


THE WASHBURN AMERICAN GUITARS 
AND MANDOLINES 








































an by Machine. Send 2%c. for full 
manual of instructions. Hudson’s 
College of Shorthand,Columbus,O. 





THE NEW CAME 2" fur 


for sale by THE BOSTON LOAN CO., 275 Washin; pe 
St., Boston, Mass. 5 Packs, $1; Single Pack, 


BICYCLES $ to $150. EASY 


PAYMENTS. 
yee $7.50 up. 





Standard makes. Becond- 
Wheels handled. Send for Catalogu 
GEO. W. ROUSE & SON, 8 H 8t., Peoria, in. 





imagine them, if they could answer the question, 
“What are you thinking about?” responding to the 
Parisian with such an account of their meditations as 
this: 

“What are we thinking about? Why, we are 
dreaming of Egypt, whence we came, and where the 
sight of our rose-colored wings, as we sailed down 
over the level land, like so many beams cut off from 
the sunrise, brought news to the people of the rising 
of the Nile, of the coming of the flood upon which 
their harvests and their livelihood depend. 

“But it was not of the Egypt that we left there, of 
that land of poverty and distress, where the poor hus- 
bandman wonders what small part of the harvest 
will be left to him by the tax-gatherer, that we were 
dreaming just now. We were thinking what the 
dear land by the Nile must have been in the time that 
our grandfathers often told us of, as we winged our 
flight from Ethiopia; of the time when our tribe 
were gods there. 

“Gods? Yes, the flamingoes were once gods upon 
the Nile. The fronts of the temples that still stand 
there will tell you as much. They bear the carved 
pictures of flamingoes just like us—the sort who 
have wings tipped with purple, and who have eyes of 
gold. 

“How did we come to be gods? 

“You know the early Egyptians, who had not the 
true religion that you possess, set about making a re- 
ligion of their own out of the living things about 
them. 

“They found that we and the wading ibis always 
came just before the rising of the River Nile. We 
came, in truth, because we knew that the rising of 
the river brought us the small reptiles of various 
sorts that we wanted to eat. 

“But the superstitious Egyptians, after a time, 
grew to believe that we and the ibis came to tell them 
that the flood in the river was coming, and that we 
really had some hand in its rising. 

“So they made deities of us, as they made deities of 
other animals that they believed had something to do 
with their welfare. They made gods of the very rep- 
tiles that came down with the Nile. But we did not 
care for that, since they gave us plenty of these same 
reptiles to eat, and not only spared us from harm, but 
worshipped us with adoration. 

“Those were delightful days for the flamingoes! 
The old birds upon the Nile tell their young of noth- 
ing else, and we, as we balance here with bent necks 
through the long day, for you to stare at, we dream 
of nothing else. 

“Those days are gone upon the Nile. Your Chris- 
tian religion came, and prevailed, because it was not 
of man’s making. It did away forever with the di- 
vinity of birds and beasts in Egypt—alas for the fla- 
mingoes! Another religion now prevails there; but 
this new faith has learned from you Christians that 
there is but one God—the God who made men and 
flamingoes, too; and the animals are no longer wor- 
shipped there. 

“The Nile still rises just as it did, though no offer- 
ings are made to the ibis and the flamingo to bring 
its flood; and we still come each year to Egypt, just 
as we did when we were worshipped there. Itisthe 
law of God that we should do so. We obey that, not 
our own wills. 

“It was there that you found and took us, to bring 
us here. You are kind to us, and give us as much 
goed food to eat as did the ancient Egyptians who 
worshipped us; but we like to dream all day long of 

the time—those days long ago—when our tribe came 
soaring down the Nile, like gleams of the sunight, 
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Finest toned , most durable, 

and Possess the only absolutely 
Warran Tee aye gay inate, Ask your dealer 
them.plIllustrated y_ the Mesetasteran, 


LYON & HEALY. 1¢ 162 tate. Bt. Chicago. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Always regains its 
shape after pressure. For 
sale by all Retailers. Be sure 
Lod cnproved Lotta” is 
each Bustle. 
A airinaonpecte will 
be prosecuted. 
end for price-list. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER co., 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston. Mass. 


WONDERFUL! 


Charles Dickens’ “ Pickwick Papers” for & Cents. 
“Simmons & Co.’s Five-Cent Library” contains this 
work of 206 pages, octavo volume, twenty illustrations. 
Sent to any part of the United States on receipt of 10 
cents (five for the book and five for postage). The 
cheapest book ever published. 

G. W. SIMMONS & CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE ONLY GENUINE 
a)5 * F x 


UALLED for CEMENTING 
ass, a paper, leather, 4c. Always 
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ussia CHD AA eA TES: 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


OLLAR 

















Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 
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And STEREOPTIC | pilprigss. Y Views illustrat- 
HIBITIONS 
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ing ee Tpre subject for 

ofitable busi: La ora manwith small capital 
tos. Fo for Home Amusement. 152 p. ae 
Jree. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau S 


100 IVERS & POND 
IANOS 
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NEW ENGL CONSERVATORY p 


oo. Catalo; 


Guaranteed sa 
es and important sat BT. bot tree. 
IVERS & POND 


NO CO., 181 TREMONT 


OOK NEVER SUCH 
BARGAIN SEFORES 


ov REPEATING RIFLE 













New from Factory. 
reputation of 47 
« guarantee it the 





We stake our 
ears on this Rifle, and 
iggest offer ever 


© 

4 eP°”" made. Send 6c. in stamps for Illustrated 
1 100-page Descriptive Cotalegee, Guns, Rifles, 
Revolvers, Fishing a. ri! Tena rting Goods, &c. 
-» Boston, Mass. 


_SOHN P. LOVELL 


KNA 


PIANOFORTES. Docwsalie’ | in Tone, Touch, 
ity. 








Workmanship and Durab 
WILLIAM KNABE & CoO., 





BALTIMORE : NEW YORK : 


22 & 24E.Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 


AN A “= OF CUFFS 
INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMIC 

Made of cloth, and are completely CATAL Cor- 
rect  REVE Perfect fit. Send your size, and for Ill. Cata- 
logue. REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange PI., Boston, Mass. 





We will send you a book co 

ing AMPLE PROOFS of this. = 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 

1 mention this 

Paper when 
writing. 










CUSTOM- 


PANTS “tive 


AILOR’S PRICE on 
} eam GOODS 86 & $8 
Our record for past six 
mos.: Increase in business 
500 per cent. misfits, 2 in each 400 pair sold; 
pat cent. of packages of samples sent out 
sell pants. Compare with others, and take the 
best. Money refunded for any cause, 
Samples,linen ta FACTOR and CAN 
6 cents. MA NUFA 
co., Whi none 








ass. gy Ae paper. 


SELF SUPPORT FOR WOMEN. 


SEVENTH YEAR. 


's Institute of Technical Desi 
‘| The Woman's Institute of Technical Design, 
314 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 

The Sessions of 1887-8 are now Opening. 

postgmtnn taught for Carpets, Wall Papers, Stained 
Glass, Oil Cloth, Silk, Calico, Lace and Textile Fabrics 
generally. Also, minor designing of ¢ of every kind. 

The Instructors are cal Designers, 
who will divide their time ha. the School and the 
Design Rooms of Manufacturers and Decorators. 

OPENING OF NEW DEPARTMENTS. 

Artistic Lithography and Star Engraving. 

LITHOGRAPHIC ARTISTS of ability can always com- 
mand a high salary, as can engravers by the Star Pro- 
cess; hence the managers have arranged to include 
these important branches in their Curriculum. 

A PRACTICAL LITHOGRAPHER of large experience 
has been engaged as an Instructor, also a prover and 
lithographic press. No other School offers these 

vantages to women. 

THE ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT includes instruc- 
tion in Free-hand and Mechanical Drawing, Drawing 
from Cast, Objects and Nature, Study of Pe ‘erspective, 
Ornament, Conventionalization, Composition, Clay 
Modelling. and the principles of Designing. SPECIAL 
ATTENTION is drawn to the 

NORMAL CLASS FOR TRAINING TEACHERS 
to fill positions in Industrial Colleges and Schools, 
where Manual Training and Industrial Art Specialties 
are made a feature. Our Graduates from this class are 
now enjoying some of the highest and best positions 
ever offered to women in these lines. 

A FREE DEPARTMENT, 
Conducted under the auspices of prominent manufac- 
turers and friends, will be open to women who have 
undoubted need of aid in pursuing their studies. Board- 
ing accommodations secured on reasonable terms for 
—— coming frome. a ve ann Pe pectus, etc., 


FROST & ADAMS, 





Drawing Materials, Math- 
ematical! Instruments, 
Art Novelties, etc. 


Importers and 
Wholesale Dealers, 
Mata a7Coraih 


ston, Mass. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, and eee this paper. 


Special rates to Teachers and Academies. 











LEAD & SLATE 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


The BEST and CHEAPEST. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS AND PRICE- 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


MEMORY. 


WHOLLY UNLIKE ARTIFICIAL SYSTEMS. 
ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING. 


Recommended by Mark Twain, Richard A. Proc- 
tor, Hons. W. W. Astor, and Judah P. Benjamin, 
Drs. Minot & Brown. Prospectus, post-free, from 


PROF LOISETTE, 


237 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. _ 


TELL MOTHER. 


PATTERN FREE. 


By special arrangement, 
DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, 
the Great Family Magazine, offers to 

all of our lady readers a 
Handsome Present. 
Mention this paper, and inclose two- 

cent stamp for return postage to 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
15 East 14th St., New York, 
and you will receive by return mail 2 

full-size ane of this JACKE 
(worth 25 cents). 

Order one of the ete 4 sizes, as 
desired:—Bust, 34, 36, 38, 40. 
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ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 


ALSO IS6UES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
S4,.00°0 A. DAY. 


MIGHTY FUNNY — AgEnTs WANTED 


AMANTHA 
ARATOGA 


AH ALLEN’S WIFE 


Funny Hits ! “Funny Cuts! SELLS like Fun !! 


the SPLENDID SUOOE 88 of AGENTS! 
One made a Profit First 3 Weeks of $138!; One First 6 
Days $94.50!; One First 10 Days $145! t; One First 3 
Days $26.50! One First 3 Weeks $103 boll; Mak- 
ing a Clean Profit in 7 Weeks Work of R500!!!. 
t takes off Saratoga /ollies. firtations. low necks, 
dudes, pug es etc., in the author’s inimitable mirth: 
wokingsty The (100) pictures by “Opper” are ‘‘jvst 
Ming, People crazy Ay Dg Agents are making 
ENTS WANTED. Ap 


roe 756 a week. Price 
UBBARD BROS.ND Philade or Kansas Sity. 














